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“Give Her a [ABU Christma | 


Terrific on Her—terrific For you—the one and only individual 
fragrance very properly known in every civilized country as 


TABS pelt 


TABU PERFUME TABU COLOGNE . 


$2.50 to $32.50 $2.00 to $18.00 
All prices plus tar 


Copyright 1952, DANA PERFUMES, INC. 
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“Joan and I are transplanted New York- 
ers. Today at only 55 years of age, I’m 
retired to Ft. Myers, Florida. I’ve $250 a 
month for life—and it buys heaven! 

“I’d always known that it’s not how 
much money you make but how you man- 
age that money that matters. So, when I 
was forty, I began to figure. I wanted to 
retire young enough to pull up stakes. 

‘***There are plenty of places,’ Joan used 
to say, ‘where good living costs a lot less 
than around New York. Thing is, if you 
wait till you’re up in your sixties, you’re 
afraid to try new things.’ 

‘‘We began to study other places to live. 
It got to be a sort of hobby with us. And 
we found there were plenty of places to go 
—if you had some independent income. 

““‘We began to study ways to get a retire- 
ment income. And we found that the 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Plan had 
them all beat for us. All you needed was 
fifteen or twenty good earning years ahead. 


ESTABLISHED 1851 


Retirement Income Plan 
GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE 











Copyright 1962, By Phoenix Mutua! Life Insurance Company 


DECEMBER, 1952 


HOW we retired in 15 years with 5950 a mont 


OS 


ls a 


Your monthly income was guaranteed for 
life—regardless of business ups and downs. 

“So, back in 1936, I qualified for my 
Phoenix Mutual Plan. It guaranteed $250 
a month each month, every month as long 
as I lived. 

“Fifteen years passed quickly. When I 
retired, we settled in Ft. Myers. Living is 
low-cost—and lovely. Security? We have 
all we'll ever want.”’ 


Send for Free Booklet. This story is typi- 
cal. Assuming you start at a young enough 
age, you can plan to have an income of $10 
to $250 a month or more—beginning at 
age 55, 60, 65 or older. Send the coupon 
and receive, by mail and without charge, a 
booklet which tells about Phoenix Mutual 
Plans. Similar plansareavailable for women 
—and for employee pension programs. 
Don’t put if off. Send for your copy now. 


PLAN FOR PLAN FOR 
MEN WOMEN 





Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. I 
911 Elm Street, Hartford 15, Conn. 
Please send me, without cost or obliga- | 


tion, the booklet checked below, describing | 
retirement income plans. 


Plan for Men (] Plan for Women — i 








Name i 
Date of Birth 
Business Address i 
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21” TV powered by Admiral’s great new super DX-53 long distance chassis 
. . . 245 square inches of brilliantly detailed picture. P/us console power radio 


...amazingly sensitive and selective because it shares the costlier TV com- 
ponents and circuits. P/us Admiral’s brand new super ‘600"’ phonograph 
that plays all records automatically. It’s all yours in a magnificent Regency 
cabinet with generous record storage space...and at a sensational low 
price, confirming again Admiral’s claim to the greatest values in television. 


Prices slightly higher south and west, subject to change without notice. Fed. Tax and all warranties included. 


Admiral wortp’s LARGEST TELEVISION MANUFACTURER 
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HRISTMAS—and the fun of preparing 
for it—belongs to all the family. 
When everyone from toddler to grand- 
ma is busy on a special decorating 
project, the entire household is aglow 
with the spirit of the season long before 
December 25th rolls around. 

Begin with homemade Christmas 
candles and wreaths. Then, though the 
venerable carol says, “‘Deck the halls 
with boughs of holly,” don’t stop the re. 
With imagination and a “let’s-try-it” 
spirit, you can have a little bit of Christ- 
mas in every room, so that the whole 
house generates warmth and happiness. 

Melt the ends of old candles and 
come up with fascinating images in 
wax for window or mantel. All-purpose 
dye, lipstick or melted wax crayons 
supply color; your ingenuity—aided by 
round oatmeal boxes, square milk con- 
tainers and cone-shaped paper cups— 
supply the mold. Drop a length of wick 
into each mold, tie the top to a pencil 
and balance the pencil across the top 
of the mold until the wax hardens. 
The hardening process can be speeded 
by putting the mold in ice water. Dec- 
orate the finished candle by dripping 
down its sides differently colored wax. 
Result: a colorful candle for many 
Christmases to come. 

Now begin the room-by-room Christ- 
mas trimming and embellishment. The 
front door is fine for a starter, and add- 
ing something new to your favorite 
wreath is a fine way to offer a special 
welcome to visitors. A wooden cane, 
wrapped in alternating stripes of red 
and white oilcloth, brightens any 
wreath. A length of old-fashioned sleigh 
bells slipped through the door knocker 
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will announce your guests to the chime 
of genuine jingle bells. 

The hall is a perfect spot for display- 
ing your favorite greeting cards and 
everyone’s favorite, mistletoe. The cards 
can be tied to several wire coat hang- 
ers, one suspended from the other. Ev- 
ery time the door opens, the air will 
rustle this decorative arrangement, 
making it a natural eye-catcher. 

For rare Christmas greenery, get 
some sphagnum moss from your florist 
and tie it into a ball by winding sturdy 
thread around it to form small squares. 
Now fit bits of mistletoe into these 
squares until the ball is plump enough 
to tie a red satin bow around. Hang it 
high—and stand by for a kiss. 

Red carnations and white pine 
branches, tastefully arranged in a wick- 
er basket, make a bright dining-room 
centerpiece. On the sideboard, pile a 
mound of Christmas balls in a large 
bowl, or suspend a Christmas ball with 
cellophane tape from each pane of the 
breakfront. 

Don’t neglect the children’s room in 
your plan to spread Christmas cheer 
through the house. With a background 
of wrapping paper, you can make a gay 
Yuletide mural that will evoke admira- 
tion year after year. Using colored cel- 
lophane tape, outline a toy train, a 
Yule tree or a Santa Claus sleigh. 

Fill in the bare form with Christmas 
decorations: colored balls for train 
wheels, smoke of silver beads or angel’s 
hair; if its a tree, decorate it with 
candy canes made of red and white 
strips of tape. The only limit to the at- 
tractiveness of the picture is your own 
ingenuity. —ALICE COONEY 
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Dan wait another day to see radi- 
cally new G-E Ultra-Vision in a side by 
side showdown with any other TV at 
any price! The difference is startling! 
G-E’s blacker blacks, whiter whites 
mean dramatic, easy-on-the-eyes clarity 
impossible in any TV until now! An 
all-time high in contrast and realism, 
with no annoying glare or reflection. 
See your G-E TV dealer today. 


General Electric Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
G-E TV prices start at $199.95* 


*Including Federal Excise Tax and one-year 
Factory warranty on picture tube and 90 days on 
parts, Price subject to change without notice. 


GB) BLACK-DAYLITE GD 








Lucille Ball: Star of CBS Television's ''I Love Lucy’’. 


New GE; Ultra-Vision 


Model 21C206 





Anywhere 


GREATER POWER 
Anyplace 
CLEARER PICTURE 


Anytime 


LESS GLARE 
— THAN ANY TV TESTED NATIONWIDE! 


Only G-E has 21-inch Alumi- 
nized Tube that sharpens con- 
trast, increases brightness up 
to 100%. New Stratopower 
Chassis has 267% more pull- 
in power than previous sets. 
Tilted dark-tint safety glass 
and cylindrical tube give 
better picture, less glare. 


~~~ GENERAL GQ) ELECTRIC 
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joy, this inspiring Yule- 


RECORDS 


Music for the Holidays 


OR CENTURIES, the 
sentiment of Christ- 
mas has found its most 
beautiful expression in 
the carols, hymns and 
oratorios that sing of 
this, the happiest holi- 
day. Although carol- 
ers no longer trudge 
through frosty, snow- 
covered city streets to 
chant their seasonal 


ude tradition can now 
be perpetuated with 
home phonograph concerts. Play these 
recordings as a soft, reflective back- 
ground to the holiday season and let 
your children and neighbors experience 
all the warmth and wonder of the 
Nativity. 

There is, for example, a fine selec- 
tion of best-loved carols by the Celeb- 
rity Quartette (Columbia ML 4231), 
whose intensity and tenderness give 
these old songs:a quality both vibrant 
and new. On Victor LPM-53, Phil 
Spitalny’s talented all-girl orchestra and 
choir raise clear, bright voices in Christ- 
mas Carols by the Hour of Charm. West- 
minster Records (WL 5100) presents 
the gifted Randolph Singers in a melo- 
dious combination of favorites and less- 
er-known carols from countries the 
world over where Christmas is revered. 

Available, too, in special Christmas 
releases are the renowned singing voices 
of the 20th century. One, Victor LCT- 
1121, brings together Enrico Caruso 
and John McCormack (Caruso and Mc- 
Cormack Sing Christmas Music). Another 
presents Marian Anderson, whose con- 
tralto imparts a deep spiritual feeling to 
beloved carols (Marian Anderson Sings 
Christmas Carols; Victor LM 7008). 

When the Boys’ Town Choir sings 
Christmas Music (Capitol H9006), they 
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convey, In a very spe- 
cial manner, the uni- 
versal gladness that 
commemorates the 
birth of the Savior. 
The album called 
Christmas Cheer oflers 
the sprightly harmon- 
izing of the Andrews 
Sisters, the inimitable 
zaniness of Danny 
Kaye, the crooning olf 
Dick Haymes, and the 
rhythms of Guy Lom- 
bardo’s Orchestra 
(Decca A-788). Sammy Kaye's Christ- 
mas Serenade (Columbia CL 6196) and 
Christmas in the Air (Capitol H 9016) 
contain records for a Christmas musical! 
show of endless variety. And Deanna 
Durbin, Judy Garland and Kenny 
Baker join fresh voices in Christmastime 
(Decca A-488) to give youthful, expres- 
sive delight to the carols you love best. 

To many of us, any musical picture 
of Christmas must include the sound 
of chimes. Christmas Bells (Capitol H- 
9013) casts a tinkling spell of song over 
your living room. 

Charles Dickens’ immortal Christmas 
Carol remains the companion of all our 
Christmases. Now you can gather round 
the Yule log and listen to Basil Rath- 
bone portray Scrooge in a touching 


and vivid presentation of this classic of 


Christmas (Columbia ML 4081). 
Climaxing your Christmas musicale 
at home, the monumental oratorio by 
Handel, The Messiah contains one of the 
most heartfelt messages of hope ever 
created by man. As presented by the 
Huddersfield Choral Society, soloists, 
and the Liverpool Philharmonic Or- 
chestra conducted by Sir Malcolm Sar- 
gent (Columbia SL-151) that message 
is more vital—and more beautiful 
than ever. —FRED BERGER 
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Poth of hase beautifully bound, superbly decorated editions off 


PLATO “ ARISTOTLE 


FIVE GREAT DIALOGUES 


OTHING short of amazing is the way these 

classics—written two thousand years ago— 
hit so many nails squarely on the head today! 
Here, in the clearest reasoning in all literature, 
two of the greatest scholars of all time tell us 
how to live intelligently happy lives, whether 
we possess worldly wealth or only the riches 
that lie hidden in our hearts and minds. Their 
ideas are astonishingly timely now. 


Why The Classics Club Offers You These 2 Books Free 


ILL YOU accept these two volumes as membership 

gifts from The Classics Club? You are invited to join 
today ... and to receive on approval beautiful editions of 
the world’s greatest masterpieces. 


Why Are Great Books Called “Classics”? 


A true ‘‘classic’’ is a living book that will never grow old. 
For sheer fascination it can rival the most thrilling novel. 
Why have the truly great books become ‘‘classics''? Because 
they would not have lived unless they were read; they would 
not have been read unless they were interesting. To be 
interesting they had to be easy to understand. And those are 
the qualities characterizing Classics Club selections: read- 
ability, interest, simplicity. 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 


Will you accept a Trial Membership? With your first 
book will come an advance notice about future selections. 
You reject any book you do not wish. You take only the 
ones you want. No money in advance; no membership fees. 
You may cancel membership at any time. 


Mail this Invitation Form now. Publishing costs are ris- 
ing. This low price—and your FREE copies of PLATO and 
ARISTOTLE — cannot be assured unless you respond 
promptly. THE CLASSICS CLUB, One Park Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y¥. 


DECEMBER, 


1952 





ON MAN IN THE UNIVERSE 


LATO is presented in the famous Jowett 

translation, and contains the five great dia- 
logues—Apolo. y, Crito, Phaedo, Symposium, 
and the Republic. ARISTOTLE includes the 
five celebrated essays — Metaphysics, Farts of 
Animals, Nicomachean Ethics, Politics, and 
Poetics, Both books will be cornerstones of your 
library. And both are yours free, as membership 
gifts from The Classics Club! 
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Walter J. Black, President Vj 


THE CLASSICS CLUB 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member and 
send me, FREE, the beautiful 2-volume De 
Luxe Classics Club Editions of PLATO and 
ARISTOTLE, together with the current se- 
lection. 

I am not obligated to take any specific 
number of books and I am to receive an ad- 
vance description of future selections. Also, 
I may reject any volume before or after I 
receive it, and I may cancel my membership 
any time. 

For each volume I decide to keep I will 
send you $2.89, plus a few cents mailing 
charges. (Books shipped in U.S. A. only) 


Mr. 
Mrs. Te NRE a 
Miss (Please Print Plainly) 





Address 





Zone 








City diliitl atieantae wha State........... 
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THE MUSIC MAKERS 


MONG those who study such mat- 
A ters, the conviction has been 
growing that the 111-year-old New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra is really knocking them out 
of the park these days. Instead of 
coasting along in senile complacen- 
cy, the famous orchestra has been 
turning in performances of such 
freshness and verve that many con- 
cert-goers and record fans feel they 
are hearing even the familiar pieces 
for the first time. The cause of all 
this excitement is Dimitri Mitrop- 
oulos, a soft-spoken, craggy-faced 
man who addresses people as “My 
dear,’’ who broods quietly over the 


6“ The 


monit 


needler 


works of obscure theologians, and 
who has managed to become one of 
the world’s great conductors with- 
out ever raising his voice. 

The Columbia Records people 
have just issued the Mitropoulos- 
Philharmonic performance of ‘Fall 
River Legend,’ a contemporary 
work inspired by the Lizzie Borden 


case. Miss Borden, as collectors of 


the gruesome know, was a Massa- 
chusetts spinster who, one hot Au- 
cust morning, seems to have been 
seized by the whimsy of disposing 
of her parents with an axe. We got 
to wondering how a gentle person 
like Mr. Mitropoulos found it in him 


( Advertisement) 
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to interpret this violent fable with 
understanding and sympathy. So we 
consulted a former associate of his, 
an articulate clarinetist. 

“Dimitri is a hard man to ex- 
plain,” said he. “‘Outwardly he’s as 
tender as St. Francis feeding the 
birds, but in music he’s a needler. 
He’s interested in agitation, force, 
movement. Everything must always 
be getting louder or softer, never 
standing still. There’s this turbu- 
lence in him. Sometimes. when he 
conducts he’ll go into a kind of 
trance, and stand so still you can 
hardly see the beat. Then he'll break 
out in great leaps and contortions. 
He’s crazy about Westerns and 
shooting pictures. On the other hand, 
his library is all about philosophy 
and the fate of man. It’s hard to add 
up. You know what I think? I think 
Mitropoulos is a very kind man 
with a deep compassion for people 
and the awful things that can hap- 
pen to them, and that’s why he un- 
derstands Lizzie Borden. For that 
matter,” he added, “it’s probably 
why he can do such marvelous 
things with Brahms and Beethoven.” 


E CHECKED into the theory that 
Weoasnedun is a ruling motive 
in Mr. Mitropoulos’ life and found 
the evidence abundant. Mitropoulos 
has given countless scholarships to 
poor students, has bought innumer- 
able instruments for musicians down 
on their luck, and has commissioned 
far more works from struggling 
composers than he has ever had 
time to play. His humanitarian 
drive is so compelling that many of 
his friends live in apprehension that 
he may one day disappear from 
Carnegie Hall and turn up as a 
medical missionary in Lapland. 


Ethical as well as musical considera- 
tions lie behind his interest in mod- 
ern composers. Mitropoulos feels he 
owes it to history, to music, to 
culture and to the human race gen- 
erally to get a hearing for the people 
who are trying to do new things in 
music, and he expects his audiences 
to listen to these compositions with 
open minds. New music, like spin- 
ach, is good for you and you’ve got 
to learn to like it, Mitropoulos stub- 
bornly insists. 

At a recent Carnegie Hall con- 
cert, when listeners objected au- 
dibly to the strange and dissonant 
Schénberg cantata, A Survivor of 
Warsaw, Mitropoulos remained un- 
shaken. He simply turned and im- 
mediately played the music again, 
an act without precedent, we think, 
in music history. After the concert, 
a volley of discussion broke loose in 
the audience, indicating that all was 
not well (and many of the disturbed 
were very good customers of the 
Philharmonic). One woman, a 
prominent socialite, remarked 
thoughtfully: “I’m not sure I liked 
it more the second time. . . but I 
certainly disliked it less.” 

It would seem that Mr. Mitrop- 
oulos was right about spinach after 


all. 


These Are My Latest 
by Dimitri Mitropoulos 


Fall River Legend « Gould 
La Mer + Debussy 
Wozzeck « Berg 
Petrouchka « Stravinsky 


Dimitri Mitropoulos and the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 
record exclusively for Columbia Records 
Originator of “Lp” The Modern Long 
Playing Record. 
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THE MONTH'S BEST... 


DORE SCHARY 
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THE THIEF 


rv the unfolding of this adroit, 
ingenious experiment in movie- 
making, not a single word of dialogue 
is spoken. The story of an atomic spy 
(Ray Milland), The Thief employs such 
extraordinary techniques and back- 
grounds that action substitutes for con- 
versation. A great United Artists success. 
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RODUCER Dore Schary’s goal is “to 

maintain a balance between being a 
picture-maker, a citizen and a creative 
artist.”’ As production chief at MGM, 
his films—Go For Broke, Plymouth Ad- 
venture—consistently reflect that aim, and 
Schary, a latecomer to Hollywood, has 
become a movie pioneer. Not long after 
his arrival in 1932, Schary was hailed 
a boy wonder. By the tried-and-true 
standards of the film capital, he is still 
a wonder. “‘We will have only one crite- 
rion,’ Schary once said. “‘If it is a good 
story, we shall try to make it.”’ As a re- 
sult, low budgets no longer automatical- 
ly equalled grade-B pictures. Crossfire 
cost only $600,000, yet won acclaim 
and awards from coast to coast. Coro- 
net is pleased to add the name of Dore 
Schary to its distinguished roster of 
monthly guest reviewers. His choices: 


THE TURNING POINT 


ews hard-hitting melodrama 
overcomes the problem of familiarity 
by fresh characterizations by Edmond 
O’Brien, William Holden and Tom 
Tully, plus taut suspense. It is the story 
of a crime ring, and the difficulty of 
giving new twists to an old subject has 
been met by top writing and direction. 
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BE FASHION-WISE — 
ACCENT YOUR EYES 


PREFERRED BY SMART 
WOMEN THE WORLD OVER 
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[ HOLIDAY HINTS | 





Sond THE FUN of getting Christmas 
presents is admiring the wrappings, 
so make yours the expression of your 
personality, or the personality of the 
gift in the box. This extra touch will 
win added appreciation for your gifts. 





For your musical friends, wrap rec- 
ords in sheet music. The black and 
white notes make an interesting pattern, 
and a red ribbon is all that’s needed to 
complete the unusual effect. 

If you’re giving away cookbooks, cov- 
er those with kitchen-shelf paper. Red 
and white checks are Christmasy, and 
give a slight hint of what’s inside. If 
they're foreign cookbooks, hunt for a 
paper pattern which goes with the na- 
tionality of the recipes. 

To wrap products of your own kitch- 
en, use shelving paper again, and nest 
a tall jar in a wicker breadbasket. For 
grape jam, tie a bunch of frosted glass 
fruit and leaves at the top. 





Men’s tie boxes usually look alike. 
To give yours the personal touch, cut 
thin white cardboard in the shape of a 
collar, and just the right size to go 
around the box. Paste the ends in place, 
letting the rest flare out. Then put a 
narrow bow at the “neck.” 

The “three little kittens who lost 
their mittens’ provide the perfect theme 
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Glamorize Your Gifts 


for children’s gifts of gloves or mittens. 
Use solid-colored paper for the basic 
wrapping, and make a “‘clothesline”’ of 
colored cellophane tape the length of 
the box. Cut two-inch-long mittens 
from patterned paper (stripes are cheer- 
ful) and paste them in place so they 
look as if they’re hanging up to dry. 
Then, on each mitten, put a gold letter 
to spell out the name of the person 
whose gift it is. 

Men’s clothing is given an extra 
masculine boost with plaid paper, or 
the kind that looks like wood graining. 
For the smoker, use pipe cleaners in- 
stead of a bow; for the outdoors type, 
scatter several brightly colored fishing 
flies over the surface of the box. 





Jewelry is always a treasured gift— 
but you can make the wrapping, too, 
almost as much worth saving. Get a 
tiny artificial Christmas corsage and 
glue little dime-store pearls on the 
branches or into the cones. Tie the 
corsage to the ribbon, which is already 
in place, and make sure that the paper 
you’ve used is simple. 

One family we know has given their 
Christmas presents a different look with 
a simple method. All the presents for 


Mother are wrapped in one kind of 


paper; all those for Father in another; 
and different ones for each of the chil- 
dren. When these are piled under the 
tree, they add variety and information. 
Even the youngest who couldn’t possi- 
bly read a card saying “Merry Christ- 
mas to Jimmy” can quickly identify 
which gifts are his —-CorINNE HAMMOND 
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WINNERS OF 168 OBSERVATORY AWARDS 
SOLD AND SERVICED BY LEADING JEWELERS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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Hans Christian Andersen 
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FARLEY et irae JEANMAIRE 


Directed by CHARLES VIDOR ¢ Screenplay by MOSS HART 
Words and Music by FRANK LOESSER e« Chor reography by ROLAND PETIT 
Distributed by RKO RADIO PICTURES, Inc, 
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Here is the minted gold 

of entertainment... 
Wonderful, whimsical, 
poignant, gay, inspired... 
this is the multi-million 
dollar Technicolor 

musical that laughs at 
landmarks... and 
transports you into 

a new realm of 

wonder ! 
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SWITZERLAND: Alpine sunshine bathes sto- 
ried Swiss peaks. Skiers race down mag- 
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nificent trails near gracious chalets. all 
in a wonderland of wintry magnificence. 





Quesec: Canada’s old French city comes 
into its own: there is tobogganing and 
sleighing in the shadow of the Frontenac; 
a cheery fire and song when day is done. 
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Orecon: Mt. Hood is a frosty fairyland 
under the full moon. In the midst of 
its splendor are famous winter lodges 
where Christmas joy reigns supreme. 
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Youll Want to Get Your Hands On This : } 


/ower Packed beaily 


It’s powered for action, with the 
most efficient engine design in any 
American car. 

It’s styled for action, from sweeping 
“Pilot View’ curved windshield to 


roomy Cargo Carrier rear deck. 
It’s engineered for action, with new 
Gyro-Torque Drive for nimble change 
of pace, and a new road-hugging, 
curve-holding ride. 


Specifications and Equipment subject to change without notice 


Sensational Neu) 


140 Horsepower RED RAM V-8 ENGINE! 


Packs more power punch per cubic inch dis- 
placement. Delivers full 140-h.p. on‘ 
gas. New high-efficiency design means more 
fuel energy goes into power, less is wasted on 


heat and friction. 


‘regular”’ 





VISIT YOUR DODGE DEALER AND THRILL TO A “ROAD TEST” RIDE 
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COOKING 








po THE POPCORN BALLS hung on the 
tree to the big turkey on Christmas 
Day, each family has its own traditions 
for holiday menus. Yet, there are many 
tasteful foods known only to certain 
regions in our country which could 
easily add extra cnjoyment to every- 
one’s celebration. 

Add an original note to your festiv- 
ities this year with syllabub, a Christ- 
mas specialty from the South and a 
favorite ever since Colonial times. Chill 
ls cup milk, 4 cup sweet cider, and 
1 pint heavy cream. Beat the cream, 
combine with the milk and cider, 1% 
cup sugar and )% teaspoon vaniila in 
a large bowl and beat again with a 
rotary beater. As the creamy froth rises, 
skim it off and spoon it into goblets or 
punch glasses. Continue beating until 
all the liquid has been turned to froth. 
lop each with a 
sprinkling of nutmeg. 

lo add that special touch to Christ- 
mas snacks, the Pennsylvania Dutch 
(who are not Dutch at all. but of Ger- 
man origin) make pfefferniisse, wonderful 
gingerbread-like cookies that never 
seem to get stale. For this holiday treat, 
) 


portion venerous 


beat together 4 eggs and 
sugar, adding the sugar gradually, a 
spoonful at a time. Then add 1 teaspoon 
baking powder, !% cup chopped can- 
died fruit peel, ground 
cloves, ly teaspoon ground nutmeg, 4 


leaspr on 


teaspoon ground mace and 1 teaspoon 
cinnamon. Beat again until all ingredi- 
ents are smoothly blended. 

To the mixture, add 4 cups of sifted 
flour, mix thoroughly, and chill in re- 
frigerator for an hour. Then turn the 
2() 
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dough out onto a board, knead it, and 
shape into little round balls. Pfefferniisse 
will have added flavor if allowed to 
stand at room temperature for a few 
hours or overnight. Bake them in a 
slow oven on buttered cookie sheets. 
After they've cooled, put them in a tin 
canister, with a cut piece of apple, 
to ripen. 

A gay custom which came to Min- 
nesota with the Scandinavians will add 
excitement to any Christmas dinner. 
In that state, dessert is always rice por- 
ridge, eagerly awaited by everyone, but 
especially by the young people, for, 
hidden deep in the porridge, is a 
blanched Whoever finds the 
almond will surely be married within 
the next year. 


almond. 


To make this simple dessert, rinse 2 


cups of rice and pour into 2 cups of 
boiling While this 
melt 2 tablespoons of butter in a large, 
heavy pot, and add 2 quarts of milk. 
Stir the milk to keep it from scorching, 
and bring to a boil. Then add 2 tea- 
spoons of salt, 2 tablespoons of sugar, 
and a few inches of cinnamon bark. 
At this point the rice should have 
absorbed all the water in which it was 


cooking. Add the 


water. is cooking, 


rice to the boiling 
milk and cook mixture for 
an hour or slightly longer. If the rice 
absorbs all the milk before then, add 
more milk. At dinnertime, spoon the 
warm porridge into a large bowl. Don't 
forget to hide the almond in the center. 
Serve with cold milk, a dab of butter 
and a light sprinkling of 


the entire 


cinnamon 


on top, in cereal bowls or soup plates. 
—CAROL MORTON 
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Performs Miracles With Foods! 
- NOT SOLD IN. STORES 


e THE GIFT-SUPREME "to So urself —— to others. You've seen it on felevision. 
LS You've read about its marvels in magazines. Truly the»wonder machine. Prey 

food 200 woys... . luscious salads —~.cuts paper-thin potato chips — shoestrings 
)] and French fries — shreds cocoanut — peels celery and apples — prepares baby 
rc foods, health foods ond efoble juices. Blades of rustproof, stainless, 20- 
gaugexgold-re ag, solid steel. Completely chrome plated — looks like jewel. 
ie Easy to clean! You'll thrill to its amazing 
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There's nothing “just as good as” Swifts Premium Bacon with its 


sweet*smoke taste! 



































HIS PAST SUMMER, On a train jour- 
eae from northern Vermont 
southward to the Berkshires where 
I live, I was once again made pain- 
fully aware of a problem ancient as 
Abraham and Isaac, whose family 
life within their tents was not always 
filled, one will recall, with under- 
standing and good will. 

I say “‘once again”’ advisedly, for 
in a lifetime as a teacher, I have 
seen and, indeed, participated in 
countless genuine sorrows arising 
from a familiar situation: that of 
young people returning home after 
some months or years away and on 
their own. 

When our train drew up around 
noon in the station of a small town, 
I saw a girl in her twenties saying 
good-by to her parents, and was in- 
stantly sure from the faces of the 
three that it was a most painful 
procedure. All were ill-at-ease, the 
mother near to tears, the father 
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The Best in Entertaining and Constructive Family Reading 


When You Go 


Home... 


by MARY ELLEN CHASE 


fidgeting with his watch and gazing 
into the distance, the girl toying 
with a distinctly modish handbag. 

I wondered how long they had 
been standing there, frantically 
searching for safe words to say. At 
last the mother received a perfunc- 
tory kiss, and the father with his 
daughter’s suitcase started for the 
day coach in which I sat. The seat 
beside me being vacant, he hoisted 
the case to the rack and looked for 
an uncomfortable moment at his 
daughter. He was a man around 
fifty, with the lean, strong-featured 
face typical of rural Vermonters. 

‘Don’t get left, Dad,” the girl 
said, affecting a laugh. “‘I’m sure 
you wouldn’t like New York.” 

He started to leave with no word 
or gesture of farewell, then turned 
to her. “Sure you’ve got enough 
money?” he asked almost gruffly. 

“Yes, thanks,”’ she said. Her voice 
was breaking, but if he noticed it 
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he made no sign. *““We’ll be home 
again at Christmas, you know.”’ 
Then suddenly she threw her arms 
around him. “‘And take care of your- 
self, Dad,” she said. ‘‘Don’t work 
so hard on that old farm.” 

At that well-meant caution he 
managed a half-hearted smile and 
strode down the aisle. Then while 
she threw an absurd red hat to the 
rack, sat down beside me and fum- 
bled in her bag for a handkerchief, 
I saw him rejoin his wife, who had 
already turned her back toward the 
train, put his arm in hers, and de- 
jectedly walk away. 


NCE THE TRAIN STARTED, my 
companion sniffled for a bit, 
and then, quite obviously because 
she couldn't help it, cried into her 
handkerchief. After some minutes 
had passed, she straightened her 
hair, took out her compact to repair 
the damages to her very attractive 
face, and apparently feeling an 
apology was necessary, turned to me. 
“I’m sorry,”’ she said. “‘I didn’t 
mean to be so stupid, but I really 
couldn’t help it. It’s awful leaving 
home like this. I never can make a 
decent go of it.”’ 

‘Do you mean leaving or being 
there?”’ I asked. 

“Both,” she said, clearly relieved 
that I sensed the situation and eager 
to talk with someone, even a stran- 
ger. “‘I always look forward to go- 
ing, but it never turns out right. 
It’s always a mess after the first 
few hours, after I’ve heard all their 
news and they’ve heard all about 
me and my job. Then there doesn’t 
seem to be anything to talk about, 
any meeting ground. 

“I always do and say the wrong 


things, and Dad and Mother al- 
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ways think [’m different and have 
got queer notions from being away.” 

She laughed tearfully, and for a 
few minutes we looked at green 
hills and neat white houses nestled 
in snug valleys. 

**Bill—that’s my brother who 
came with me for this week end 
—trumped up an excuse and left 
yesterday. He couldn’t take it any 
longer, after he and Dad had ar- 
gued over politics at the supper ta- 
ble. Bill’s really swell, and he 
doesn’t believe half he says; but 
Dad egged him on by calling him 
a radical. It was awful, and since 
then, I’ve had to take it for us both. 

“Of course, they’re really sweet, 
and have done everything to give 
us a start on our own. It’s just that 
they don’t want us to grow up and 
think for ourselves. They’ve got a 
neat, nice little pattern, and they 
expect us to fit into it.” 

She paused for a moment. “No, 
I don’t think that’s quite fair,’’ she 
said. “I honestly believe it’s just 
that they are as scared of us as we 
are of them. Or maybe,” she added 
with even greater wisdom, “‘we’re 
all scared of ourselves and of what 
we may say or do to spoil every- 
thing. hag 

On the three-hour journey to my 
destination, we talked of her child- 
hood on the Vermont farm which 
she still loved, of her job in New 
York as a secretary, of her exciting 
life there in an apartment with 
three other girls, all of whom, she 
confessed, had much the same trou- 
ble “‘making a go of it”? when they 
went home. 

If Bill were as fine a product as 
she, I thought as I said good-by 
and good luck, the Vermont father 
and mother, now without doubt re- 
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gretting their own mistakes over the 
week end, could well be proud of 
their job of upbringing, fruitless as 
it might now seem. 

I have thought often during the 
past months of my companion in 
the dashing red hat who found re- 
turning home such an ironic and 
bitter experience, and of her wise 
diagnosis of a situation which re- 
curs daily in thousands of homes ev- 
erywhere. For she is quite right. 
The reason lurking behind the feel- 
ing of strangeness, the embarrass- 
ments, the uncomfortable silences, 
the unfortunate, ill-timed reproofs, 
is quite simply fear. 

The older people, whether par- 
ents, grandparents, aunts or uncles, 
are afraid of their own inability to 
adjust to those new things which 
the returning young represent— 
new clothes, new speech, new man- 
ners, new ideas—and because they 
are afraid, they become suspicious 
and critical. The young are afraid, 
too, but, because they are young, 
their fear too often conceals itself 
in disastrous ways. 

They make ill-considered sugges- 
tions about the appearance of their 
elders, advance new opinions, hint 
at new friends and at new amuse- 
ments which do not fit into the 
home pattern. Impelled by what 
they call a desire to be honest, they 
are likely to exhibit impatience or 
even scorn over what they term 
old-fashioned or provincial stand- 
ards of behavior, or to express too 
volubly the new and “‘emancipated”’ 
thoughts which ‘‘a wider life’? has 
given them—thoughts about reli- 
gion, or politics or social customs. 
And when they find that these are 
not acceptable and even frighten- 
ing, they either become irritable 
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and angry, or retire into a shell as 
impenetrable as that into which 
their bafed and unhappy parents 
have already withdrawn. 

Before many hours, in far too 
many families, the return home, to 
which both parents and children 
have looked forward with eager an- 
ticipation, has become an unhappy 
experience, and none of those pres- 
ent has the courage or wisdom to 
straighten it out and succeed in 
getting back once more on the old, 
familiar, friendly terms. 

The only solution to this age-old 
situation, which is at this moment 
soWing irritations in a million 
homes, damaging confidence on 
both sides, and erecting barriers im- 
possible to scale, is simply the de- 
termination of all concerned never 
to allow it to develop. For once it 
has started, the chances of halting 
it are slim indeed. 


T WAS with this conviction in mind 
that the late President of Smith 
College, William Allan Neilson, al- 
ways talked with humor and un- 
derstanding to his 2,000 students 
before they set forth on their vaca- 
tions home. I well remember those 
talks, invariably given at the last 
chapel before dismissal of the Smith 
girls for their holidays, for I had 
the good fortune to be a member of 
President Neilson’s faculty for a 
good many years. 

“You girls are going home,” he 
used to say the day before Christ- 
mas vacation, “and many of you 
for the first time since you left it 
to come to college. You may think 
it is just one occasion among many, 
but it is actually one of the most 
important periods of your lives, for 
upon the outcome of this visit may 
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well depend your future relations 
with your families. 

“Don’t begin by making fatal er- 
rors which later will be difficult to 
correct. Don’t parade your newly 
found knowledge. Your parents will 
not welcome it. Don’t criticize your 
father’s politics at the breakfast 
table or your mother’s hat when 
she takes you out proudly to see her 
friends. Don’t remark unfavorably 
on the books your parents are read- 
ing, or on the fact that they may 
not be reading any books at all. 
Many fine people who are not by 
nature readers contribute a great 
deal to human society. 

“Don’t suggest changes in the 
living room. Don’t behave as though 
you have other interests quite apart 
from those of your parents. Don’t 
recall the mistakes made in your 
upbringing. And if you want to 
keep your home a place of security 
and understanding let me give you 
a few positive as well as negative 
suggestions. 

‘Be sure you remember that your 
parents love you and are proud of 
you, whether you deserve it or not. 
Remember the sacrifices they have 
made for you, the care they have 
given you. You might remember 
also that you owe your existence 
to them. I am not suggesting that 
you be servile before them, but I 
am suggesting both for their sakes 
and your own that you show them 
consideration and good manners. 

‘*There are three safeguards 
which I counsel to any young per- 
son returning home, whether from 
college or from any other work: 
first a constantly active memory for 
what one owes to one’s home; sec- 
ond, a sensitive consideration to- 
ward values dear to one’s parents, 
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regardless of one’s own present opin- 
ions, and third, the determination 
and ability to keep one’s mouth 
shut, when to open it might cause 
trouble, misunderstanding and 
even disaster.” 


URING THESE prevacation talks, 
I always wished that the par- 
ents concerned might be receiving 
similar warnings. For they, perhaps, 
play the leading parts in these po- 
tential tragedies, simply because of 
greater age and of that old sense of 
authority which they are slow to 
yield. Such warnings might well be 
both negative and positive: 

Don’t take for granted that your 
sons and daughters are alienated 
from you by new experiences and 
new knowledge. Don’t criticize their 
new hairdos, their make-up or 
their sports jackets and ties which 
you “*wouldn’t be caught dead wear- 
ing.’ Don’t throw cold water on 
their new ideas or, worse still, laugh 
at them. A certain kind of laughter 
is difficult to forget. 

If they stay out late at night oc- 
casionally, don’t assume that they 
are disgracing you, and don’t pester 
them with searching questions in 
the morning. Remember the fun 
you had with them when they were 
younger, and assume at least that 
other sorts of fun are still possible 
and welcome. They usually are. 

Take an interest in their ideas, 
remembering always your own 
growing pains. Be sympathetic to- 
ward their plans for the future, even 
though these are not at present what 
you had secretly, or openly, hoped 
for them. Remember that you 
brought them into the world, and, 
for good measure, remember too, 
that their world is in many ways 
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more difficult and bewildering than 
the one in which you grew up. And 
never forget President Neilson’s 
third and most important warning: 
Keep your mouth shut, when to 
open it may cause trouble, misun- 
derstanding and even disaster. 

Finally, always remember, with 
great good humor, what your sons 
and daughters will remember when 
they are parents, that the latest gen- 
eration from Adam on has always 
thought itself superior to the pre- 
ceding one, and that one’s children, 
even at their best, will occasionally 
seem “‘a grief of mind,” just as theirs 
did to Isaac and Rebekah in Bibli- 
cal days. 

The girl from Vermont and her 
brother Bill have a chance to get off 


Marquee Mischief 


A famous comic got an unexpected 
laugh from this West Coast double 
billing— 
BOB HOPE IN FANCY PANTS 
PANIC IN THE STREETS 
—RICHARD PORTER 


An Indiana double feature— 
GETTING GERTIE 'S GARTER 
UP IN MABEL’S ROOM 
—BETTY TURNEY 





Seen on an Ohio marquee 
THE BRAVE BULLS 
THE MATING SEASON 
—Mrs. C. L. MAYNARD 


Seen on a California marquee— 
THE LADY PAYS OFF 
FOR MEN ONLY —GEorGE C. BROWN 
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to a new start at Christmas when 
they go home again; and with the 
wisdom which the girl expressed on 
our train journey, together with 
some stout self-discipline and great- 
er consideration on all sides, may 
make a better go of it. 

And, too, all of them might well 
remember the words of an ancient 
philosopher, who said: ‘‘A man’s 
roof-tree, the home in which he was 
born and reared, should be forever 
a place of confidence, pleasure and 
good will, a shelter to which he re- 
turns often in thought and, when 
possible, in body. If that confidence 
should fail him or should he fail to 
be worthy of it, he will become a 
ship without a rudder, a_ horse 
without a bridle-rein.”’ 





Seen in Connecticut— 
ROOM FOR ONE MORE 
ON DANGEROUS GROUND 
—HELEN ANDREW 


Double feature at a New Jersey 
drive-in theater— 

MALE AND FEMALE 

BORN TO SIN —WILLIAM C. HocH 


Odd combination on a Staten 
Island marquee— 
KILL THE UMPIRE 
IN A LONELY PLACE 
—SyYLVIA BLAINE 


On an Idaho marquee— 
SAILOR BEWARE 
THIS WOMAN IS DANGEROUS 
—MARY SHARPE 
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‘*)’D LIKE to see some cookie jars, 
please,”’ my young nephew told the 
saleswoman on an excursion to buy 
his mother a gift. His eyes sparkled 
and he flashed her his most winning 
smile as she led him to a counter 
where a variety of pottery jars were 
displayed. He made a quick survey 
and then, standing on tiptoe, care- 
fully lifted and replaced the lid of 
each. His face fell and his eyes took 
on a frustrated look as he asked 
gravely, ““Haven’t you any jars with 
lids that don’t make a noise?”’ 


—Jzan S. LunD 


DURING a Christmas rush, a fren- 
zied saleswoman, overwhelmed by 
pushing shoppers, was making out 
what she hoped would be her last 
sales slip of the day. As the cus- 
tomer gave her name and address, 
the clerk, pushing her hair up from 
her damp forehead, remarked, “It’s 
a madhouse, isn’t it?”’ 

‘‘No,”’ the customer replied cold- 
ly, “it’s a private home.”’ 

—Neat O'Hara (McNaught Syndicate, Inc.) 


MISTLETOE HELPS the man who 
helps himself. —WAVERLY Avis Karou 

A WEST COAST POSTMASTER for- 
warded to Santa Claus’ North Pole 
headquarters a letter from a little 
girl who asked for a doll for herself, 
listed the desires of other members 
of her family, and concluded: “‘My 
aunt wants a man with money.” 


— Baltimore Sun 


AS CHRISTMAS drew near, six-year- 
old Bobby’s parents kept telling 
him, ‘“‘Now Bobby, if you’re not 
good, Santa won’t bring you any- 
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thing.’’ It wasn’t easy, but the 
youngster did his best. 

Christmas morning finally came 
and Bobby breathlessly unwrapped 
his gifts. Suddenly a huge package 
disclosed an electric train! He 
looked at it, rubbed his eyes hard, 
then murmured in a low husky 
voice, ““But I couldn’t have been 
that good!” —Katrine HOLoran 

IRONY:—Giving father a billfold 
for Christmas. —Lewis a Fave CoPpeLanp 

A NEW YORK department store 
customer had the misfortune to be 
hit by a small piece of store decora- 
tion which was dislodged while he 
was passing beneath it. He was es- 
corted to the office, where a report 
on the very minor accident was 
filled out. Curious, he took a look 
and read that he had been 
‘scratched on the face by a fallen 
angel.” —CHARLOTTE Montcomery.(in Tide) 

A SMALL Boy asked: ‘‘Does Santa 
Claus give away all those gifts so he 
can deduct it from his income tax?”’ 


—ARTHUR GODFREY 


A FIVE-YEAR-OLD tot was assigned 
by her schoolteacher to make a 
Christmas drawing—the interior of 
the stable where Christ was born. 
The youngster showed her father 
the finished picture. He studied it, 
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then pointed to one item and asked 
what it was. 

“Oh, that?” the child explained. 
‘“That’s their TV set.’’ —eoxanp Lyows 


A SMALL Boy being interviewed 
by a Cleveland department store 
Santa Claus kept insisting that all 
he wanted was an electric train. 

“But,” protested the attending 
relative of the child, “‘you already 
have one.”’ 

‘‘That’s my daddy’s,” said the 
little boy earnestly. ‘‘l want one of 
my own.”’ — ELEANOR CLARAGB 

IN A LARGE DEPARTMENT STORE 
during the Christmas rush, an eld- 
erly lady, a little boy and his 
mother entered an elevator. 

‘I suppose you are going to see 
Santa Claus, young man,’’ re- 
marked the operator. 

‘“Oh, no,’’ was the quick re- 
sponse, “‘we are just taking Grand- 
ma to the bathroom.” —Juus Hattceen 


SIGN IN A NEW YORK stationery 
store: “Sorry, all out of Christmas 
cards—only religious ones left.” 


—Henry W. PLATT 


A FIVE-YEAR-OLD’s Christmas gift 
suggestion: “‘We could get Grand- 
ma some of those non-run stock- 
ings, because you know Grandma 
does not run very much,’’—auice Hosart 
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IT HAPPENED IN a Milwaukee 
home last Christmas Eve when the 
family uncle dropped in as Santa. 
To the youngsters he was Mr. 
Christmas himself. 

‘Yes, sir!’ Santa Claus boomed. 
“I just got here from the North 
Pole with my sleigh and reindeer.” 
After he had distributed his pres- 
ents to the good little boys and 
girls, he shouted, ‘‘Good-by!” ex- 
plaining that he had thousands 
more to visit. “Pll see you next 
Christmas. Ready, Prancer and 
Dancer!” 

Santa left and the children lis- 
tened for the tinkle of sleighbells. 
Instead, the doorbell rang. 

‘I’m sorry,”’ a considerably sub- 
dued Santa said, “‘but will you 
please look around? I think I’ve lost 
my Car keys.” —Milwaukee Journal 

THIs Is the month when the kids 
get out of school and into your hair. 
—Changing Times 


THE MAN whooriginated the prov- 
erb that it’s better to give than to 
receive was probably trying to ex- 
tricate a Christmas present from 
wrapping tape. —Sunshine Magazine 

AT A REHEARSAL for a Sunday- 
school Christmas tableau, the teach- 
er carefully lined up four little 
‘‘cherubs.’’ Each carried a huge 
cut-out letter. As they stood side by 
side, the letters would spell out 
“Star.” A slight mix-up occurred, 
and those present in the church 
auditorium nearly fell out of their 
pews as the four little performers 
took their places—in reverse. 


—IrvinGc HOFFMAN 
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by VICTOR BOESEN 


A San Diego grandmother collects rare 
creatures from every part of the world 


NE MIDNIGHT last January the 
() telephone jangled in the San 
Diego home of Mrs. Belle J. Bench- 
ley. The president of the Zoological 
Society in Sydney, Australia, was 
on the line. 

‘““They’re on the way,” he said. 
‘Should be in your hands in a mat- 
ter of hours.”’ 

Gray-haired Mrs. Benchley 
smiled happily. 

At 2 o’clock next night, Honolulu 
phoned. ‘‘They went through here 
in good shape.” 

At6o’clock the big Pan-American 
plane slanted down out of the dawn. 
Its door opened, and four koalas, 
each an animated teddy bear, were 
delivered into the hands of Mrs. 
Benchley, director of the San Diego 
Zoo and the world’s only woman 
director of a large zoo. 

It was not remarkable that the 
grandmotherly lady looked pleased. 
These button-eyed, gray-furred lit- 
tle animals, who never touch water 
and eat only eucalyptus leaves and 
buds, were the first koalas to leave 
Australia since an embargo had 
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The Zoo Director 
Is a Lady 


been placed on them as a necessary 
conservation measure in 1928. 

Ever since, Mrs. Benchley had 
been trying to get some of the ani- 
mals. ‘Through the years she kept 
up correspondence with Australian 
officials from successive Prime Min- 
isters on down, and now they had 
finally agreed to let the bears out 
on “‘loan.”’ 

“They didn’t say how long the 
loan is for,” Mrs. Benchley grins, 
‘“‘and nobody is asking.” 

Though it had been a long strug- 
gle, there had never been any ques- 
tion in her mind of ultimate success. 
In preparation for the day of tri- 
umph, she had even raised eucalyp- 
tus trees on the. hills and in the 
canyons of the Zoo grounds. 

‘She is like a bulldog,’ remarks 
Ken Stott, Jr., her general curator. 
“Once she takes hold of a problem, 
she never lets go.” 

This trait is the keystone of the 
qualities by which this rotund, en- 
ergetic grandmother has built one 
of the great zoological gardens of 
the world with birds and animals 
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found in captivity nowhere else. 
Also, she likes animals, and it turns 
out that animals like her. 

The late Ngagi and Mbongo, fa- 
mous gorilla giants acquired from 
the Martin Johnsons, used to race 
up and down, vying for her atten- 
tion as she approached. Having got 
it, they brooked no momentary 
turning aside to their neighbors, 
the gibbons. 

Mrs. Benchley once made this 
faux pas. She became aware of it 
as a crushing force encircled her 
upper right arm. It was Ngagi, who 
weighed 639 pounds at maturity, 
more than the published weight of 
the fabulous Gargantua, laying a 
tremendous protesting hand on her 
by reaching through the camera 
port of the cages. 

The fingers of that hand were 
two and a half inches thick. He 
could crush her arm or lift it off 
without knowing he was doing so. 
Carefully standing her ground, she 
turned and softly spoke to him. He 
slowly released his grip and abash- 
edly withdrew the hand back into 
the cage. 

This mysterious dominion over 
the lesser creatures makes her, as 
Ken Stott declares admiringly, 
‘The best animal man in the place.” 

Oddly enough, all this is pretty 
wide of the mark that Mrs. Bench- 
ley originally had in mind for her- 
self. She was first a schoolteacher, 
then a housewife, which was all the 
career she wanted. But the marriage 
didn’t work out, and after a divorce, 
she passed a civil-service examina- 
tion and in 1925 was assigned as 
bookkeeper at the Zoo. 

It was small then, the animals 
were mostly specimens left over from 
the Panama-California Exposition 
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of 1916, and there were things that 
needed doing. Little by little, book- 
keeper Benchley began doing them. 
After two years she was named di- 
rector, or “executive secretary,” as 
it is called at San Diego. 

‘I didn’t know a thing about the 
work,”’ she declares. She learned by 
observing, reading and correspond- 
ing with people who did know. 


AS SHE FITTED HERSELF to the job, 
she picked future helpers from 
among youngsters who betrayed un- 
usual interest in the animals, and 
molded their development to her 
requirements. Typical of these is 
Stott, who at 32 has been with her 
22 years. 

As a child, Stott unknowingly 
caught her eye by showing up al- 
most daily. When he was ten, she 
gave him a job at the peanut stand, 
sacking peanuts, and when in time 
he entered college, she counseled 
him to major in zoology and minor 
in botany. 

Other assistants brought up to 
the job from boyhood are Kenton 
Lint, curator of birds, who prepared 
by majoring in poultry at Oklahoma 
A. M.; Charles Shaw, assistant 
curator of reptiles; and Howard 
Lee, head keeper. 

With the help of this hand- 
tailored team, Mrs. Benchley has 
expanded the small menagerie into 
a collection of 3,000-odd mammals, 
birds and reptiles, comprising near- 
ly 800 separate species. Among 
them are creatures which tradition- 
ally have failed to survive or breed 
in captivity. 

The three delicate, long-haired 
Saki monkeys of the Amazon, which 
no one else has been able to keep 
alive, at San Diego are conspicuous 
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in the finest collection of monkeys 
and apes in the U. S. The first 
Molucca cockatoo ever hatched in 
Captivity was produced by birdman 
Lint after 15 years of experimenta- 
tion. This white, salmon-crested 
character, who plays back your 
whistling like a recording machine, 
is easily cock of the largest parrot 
assemblage in the country. 

Many species seldom or never 
found in other zoos are present at 
San Diego, through the help of dis- 
tant strangers to whom Mrs. Bench- 
ley’s reputation has reached. 

Two such men walked into her 
office one day. “‘We’re from Cor- 
dova, Alaska,’’ they explained. 
‘“‘We’re trappers. We think we can 
get you a couple of giant grizzlies 
if you’re interested.” 

“IT certainly am,” Mrs. Benchley 
responded quickly. 

A deal was made, and the San 
Diego Zoo became owners of one 
of the few pairs of these animals in 
the U.S. They hail from Montague 
Island in Prince William Sound. 

One reason that wild creatures 
do well at Mrs. Benchley’s is that it 
undoubtedly is the sort of place they 
themselves would select if they could 
choose. There is a minimum of bars 
to affront and frustrate them, San 
Diego being the first American zoo 
to supplant bars with moats as en- 
closures for lions and tigers. 

With the grounds spread over 200 
acres, the tenants are given liberal 
room. The zebras have five acres to 
roam in. One of the bird cages is 
large enough to accommodate trees 
100 feet high. With other dimen- 
sions to scale, the birds are able to 
get in fairly good flying time. 

Animals, no less than people, 
can’t live by bread alone, Mrs. 
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Benchley is convinced. For many 
of them at San Diego, the big lift of 
the day is when their mistress comes 
to see them. 

The seals, if they happen to be 
on the far side of their little lake, 
made by damming a canyon, dive 
into the water and with a great 
to-do and barking, streak over to 
the fence to greet her. The parrot 
family sets up a fearful clamor of 
talking and whistling. 


FTEN THERE are emergencies 
which only she is able to handle. 
Strolling near the monkey yard one 
evening, she heard the voices of 
men and animals rising in loud con- 
fusion. Hurrying over, she found 
the baboon couple out of their 
cage and the men, armed with 
brooms, trying to herd them home. 
She stepped inside the yard and 
gently called to the animals. They 
came to her, one on either side, and 
without further ado shambled 
peacefully with her to their cage. 
When Mbongo had a toothache, 
he refused to open his mouth for 
the dentist or for anyone else. The 
call went out for Mrs. Benchley, 
and as she appeared outside his 
cage the gorilla laid his aching jaw 
against his huge hand and shuffled 
woefully over to her. She placed the 
finger tips of her right hand against 
his mouth. Gradually he opened up, 
and she slipped her fingers inside, 
crooking them down along his front 
lowers. Then his mouth closed. 
The popular reaction in these un- 
likely circumstances would be panic 
and a frenzied attempt to withdraw 
the hand, loss of the fingers guaran- 
teed. Instead, Mrs. Benchley pushed 
farther. Presently the animal’s jaws 


fell apart, and as he held the posi- 
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tion, she calmly called out a de- 
scription of what she saw in his 
mouth to the dentist standing pru- 
dently in the background. 

Gorillas are Mrs. Benchley’s fa- 
vorites. The present gorillas, suc- 
ceeding Ngagi and Mbongo who 
died in the early 1940s, may make 
history. Acquired on the first per- 
mit issued by the French Govern- 
ment after World War II to take 
gorillas out of the Cameroons, they 
are two females and a male. No one 
has ever been able to keep an adult 
pair, so that there has never been 
a gorilla born in captivity. Mrs. 
Benchley’s pair, while still young, 
are well settled and doing fine. So 
she is hopeful. 

In keeping with her belief that a 
zoo has a duty to render service to 
the country as well as to provide 
recreation, specimens of many kinds 
are made available to advanced 
schools for observation and study to 
improve various domestic breeds of 
birds and animals. The Zoo also 
stresses attention to children. 

**A child busy learning about 
animals isn’t going to become a de- 
linquent,’’ Mrs. Benchley declares. 

Mrs. Benchley responds to a 
steady stream of mail from all over 
the world. Improbable as it sounds, 


Strictly Poison 


she also finds time for a measure of 
personal life. She lives with her wid- 
owed sister in a San Diego suburb, 
and here she plays with her baby 
grandchild, knits booties for the 
children of zoo employees, and now 
and then takes time off to bake 
cookies for them. 

But it is, of course, the Zoo and 
its animals which remain her great- 
est preoccupation. No one—not 
even the current crop of junior as- 
sistants—has a more youthful or 
enthusiastic approach to each com- 
ing day, or is more ingenious in 


finding new ways to dramatize the 


fascinating world of animal life. 

Recently, seated with Stott in her 
office, she was talking about the 
need for a new Zoo feature. Sud- 
denly her face lit up. 

“I’ve got it!’ she said. ‘‘An inside 
display of small mammals—mar- 
mosets, lemurs, loris and the like. 
They’re awfully interesting little 
animals and most people never get 
to see them.”’ 

Suiting the action to the word, 
she phoned head keeper Lee and a 
new project was put on the plan- 
ning board. Which helps explain 
something of the popularity of the 
San Diego Zoo—and of Belle 
Benchley, its director extraordinary. 





HEALTH LECTURER was enlarging on the dangers of certain 
foods. Pointing at a rather harassed-looking listener, he 
demanded: “‘What is it? We all eat it at some time or another, 
yet it’s the worst thing in the world for us. Do you know?” 
It appeared that the little man did know, for he replied in 


a husky whisper: “‘Wedding cake!” 
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—Monitreal Star 
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by FRANK S. CAPRIO, M.D. 


Your life will be happier when you 
learn how to control your emotions 


HE OTHER DAY, en route to my 
‘Tofiice. I was stopped at an acci- 
dent scene by a policeman who had 
noticed the medical insignia on my 
car and asked if I would render 
first aid to an old woman who had 
been struck by a cab. 

As I approached the victim, I 
noted the care she was receiving 
from several pedestrians. Someone 
had apparently offered a clean 
handkerchief which was wound 
around the bleeding limb as a tour- 
niquet. Another had loosened the 
woman’s tight clothing, while still 
another insisted that she be left 
lying in the street until an ambu- 
lance had arrived, claiming that an 
attempt to move her if she had a 
fractured leg might cause her seri- 
ous injury. 

The common first-aid knowledge 
which these people demonstrated 
actually helped to save this wom- 
an’s life. After offering assistance, 
I began to think of many of my 
patients who had suffered mental 
injuries, but no one had come to 
their rescue. 

What is a mental injury, and 
what common first-aid rules can 


First-Aid Rules 


one apply at the time of experienc- 
ing an actual mental frustration? 

There are all kinds of mental 
wounds. A very common one is 
grief, and yet people react differ- 
ently. Some become hysterical; 
others take on a philosophical atti- 
tude, while many become depressed, 
even mentally ill. 

A woman of 23 came to my office 
at the insistence of her sister. “‘I 
have no appetite” she said, ‘“‘and 
I am rapidly losing weight. I don’t 
sleep and my friends tell me I am 
wasting away. Nothing interests me 
any more. 

“You see, Doctor, I was engaged 
to a boy several years ago, but Bill 
lost his life in a plane crash. So my 
dreams never materialized. Why 
did this have to happen to me? 
I’ve lost faith in everything, includ- 
ing my religion and God Himself. 

*““My sister seems to think I need 
your help. But what can you do to 
bring Bill back? How can I ever 
be happy again when I know deep 
in my heart that I will never love 
anyone else as I loved Bill?” 

Only after many visits was she 
convinced that grief, like a physical 
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wound, will heal. I pointed out to 
her that the overwhelming sorrow 
of a widow, especially if she has 
been married for many years, is 
more justified than that of the 
promised bride. 

Over a span of years she has been 
protected and guided and cared for 
in ill health. She has been made to 
feel a dependency and a certain 
security. Suddenly she is launched 
into a competitive world to fend 
for herself. 

Some widows are able to make 
an adjustment, especially if they 
are left with loving children or with 
ample financial standing, or both. 
Many are able to compensate for 
their loss by entering social work. 
A greater problem is the widow left 
without sufficient funds. Perhaps 
for the first time, she must earn her 
living and often she is (or thinks she 
is) quite unprepared. 

A woman of this type may easily 
become a thorough neurotic, pitied 
at first for her great loss, but soon 
avoided because of her constant ex- 
hibition of distress. Yet most of 
these women, unless in poor health, 
can find a place for themselves in 
the world by doing that for which 
they are best fitted. This does not 
necessarily demand hard work, only 
confidence and determination. 

A good cook may set up a tea- 
room; a good sewer may establish 
a shop for fine garments; she may 
be a superior baby sitter. Whatever 
way she may earn her living, time 
and experience should improve her 
abilities, economic status and emo- 
tional stability. 

Here are a few rules to keep in 
mind regarding grief: 

(1) In the event of the death of 
some member of your family, don’t 
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hold back your tears. A good cry 
is natural under such circumstances. 
It is better to express sorrow than 
to suppress it, provided you don’t 
become hysterical and make a spec- 
tacle of yourself. 

(2) There is some truth in Shake- 
speare’s statement: “‘Everyone can 
master a grief but he that has it.” 
The philosophical reflection that 
we all die, rich and poor, sinner 
and saint, that Fate comes as an 
unwelcomed messenger of death to 
the doorstep of thousands of other 
homes, although it cannot bring 
back our departed one, tends to 
make our grief more objective. 

I advised a mother who lost her 
only son in war that her grief was 
an emotional injury suffered by 
countless other mothers, whose sons 
had forfeited their lives that others 
might live in a world free of bru- 
tality. I tried to get her to think of 
the death of her son as the greatest 
sacrifice any mother could make. 
Was this merely what some might 
call “purchased encouragement’’? 
Definitely not. A soul-consoling at- 
titude is a specific first-aid rule for 
the control of grief. 

(3) Sorrow can be eased by con- 
verting the emotional energy gen- 
erated by grief, which would be 
dangerously health-consuming, into 
a determination to achieve some 
specific goal. 

A friend of mine, author of a 
best seller, had become morbidly 
despondent following the death of 
his sister. She had been a loyal com- 
panion to him, and had encouraged 
him in his writing. Their parents 
had died many years ago. One can 
easily understand his feeling of emp- 
tiness, as he described it. I suggested 
that he get started on another book 
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and to dedicate it to the memory 
of his sister. He did so, and was 
helped immeasurably. 


OW, WHAT ABOUT life’s disap- 
pointment? Just as an electri- 
cian takes precautions against live 
wires by wearing rubber gloves, so 
can you insulate your heart against 
being harmfully ‘“‘shocked”’ by dis- 
appointment. 

When you allow yourself to be- 
come sick over a disappointment, 
it is an indication of emotional im- 
maturity usually caused by aspoiled- 
child complex. For instance there 
are “‘disappointed”’ people who in- 
sist that despite their eagerness for 
love and happiness, they simply 
never have come across the right 
person. Perhaps it is because they 
were too idealistic or they never cre- 
ated opportunities for themselves. 
I still think it is better to have loved 


Celebrity Sidelights 


NEWSPAPERMAN interviewing 
the buxom Dagmar asked: 
“How are you affected by the new 
TV censorship code decrying ‘em- 
phasis on anatomical detail’?”’ 
*‘Honey,” explained Dagmar, 
“IT don’t need any emphasis.” 


““T\EAR BOSS: Here I am flat on 

my convalescence and al- 
ready I am lonesome for my ap- 
pendix,” Sam Cowling wrote Don 
McNeill of the Breakfast Club, 
following an emergency opera- 
tion he had. “It’s the first time 
that we’ve ever been separated. 





and failed, than not to have loved 
at all. 

For people whose lives have"been 
loveless, I recommend that they 
find substitute pleasures in their 
work, in a hobby, or a civic project. 
The joy of accomplishment often 
brings peace of mind. There are 
enough good things in this world 
to make life enjoyable. 

There are many kinds of mental 
injuries besides those which I have 
described. You may say that it is 
all well and good to give advice, 
but it’s another thing to derive any 
real benefit from what appears to 
be a brain tonic. 

In answer, let me say this—that 
a mental or psychological injury 
can only be treated by psychologi- 
cal methods. There are no pills or 
injections that will cure jealousy, 
hatred or self-pity. Cure can come 
only by changing one’s attitude. 





Getting ready for the operation, 
however, was quite an experience. 
First they took away all my clothes 
and put just a little Texas Ranger 
nightie on me. It’s called a Texas 
Ranger nightie, it seems, because 
it don’t cover nothing south of the 
border.” 


NEIGHBOR asked Conrad, the 
nine-year-old son of humorist 
Sam Levenson, “‘Do you listen to 
your daddy on television?” 
‘Listen to him on TV?” snorted 
Conrad. “I don’t even listen to 
him at home!” —Paut DENIS 
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' experience. Memories, grown old, 


tinkling Christmas trees, the holly, 





glory of organ music. 


happiness of others. 

I remember most vividly an inci- 
dent of many years ago. Spee Dee, 
our Airedale, had died. Spee Dee 
was deeply loved by my mother and 
me. His loss left a deep wound in 
her heart—a wound, she said, that 
no other dog could ever heal. 

Then an old family friend had an 
idea. Selecting a Scottish terrier, a 
little black puppy, he delivered him 
to my home and told my mother 
that he only wanted to leave the 
dog for a few hours. Would she 
care for him while he was away? 
Yes, most certainly. 

Hours lengthened into days, days 
into weeks, weeks into months. The 
dog stayed, my mother became 
deeply attached to him, the old 
wound in her heart began to heal. 
But always she was concerned about 
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My Most 


Memorable 
Christmas 


| by J. EDGAR HOOVER 


T° REMINISCE, especially at Christ- 
mastime, is a most enriching 


' suddenly reflood the mind: the 
the happy voices of children, the 


But the true happiness of Christ- 
mas must be found in a quest for the 



































Scottie—because Scottie belonged 
to somebody else! 

Christmas came, and we gath- 
ered around the tree. Then sud- 
denly Scottie ran in. I picked him 
up in one arm and, reaching under 
the tree with the other, handed 
mother an envelope. She opened it 
—and there on a card she found the 
magic words: 

*“‘Scottie—he is yours to keep.”’ 

I can still see my mother: tears 
welled into her eyes, her surprise 
was matched only by her joy. 

The sentiments of love, devotion 
and fellowship, symbolized by the 
birth of Christ, make our most 
memorable Christmases. It is only 
then that our joys become the 
world’s joys; the world’s joys be- 
come our joys. 
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THE HALF-A-MILLION 
HOLDUP 


by LAWRENCE ELLIOTT 


HE SUMMER SUN BURNED In a 
i eleddion sky. Outside the Rubel 
Ice Company, a squat plant on Bay 
19th Street in Coney Island, a doz- 
en ice peddlers with their carts 
waited their turn at the loading 
platform. Two of them, wearing 
three-day beards and dirty aprons, 
sat idly on the steps. 

Across the street, two men lolled 
on the grass next to a tennis court 
and watched some girls playing 
singles. It was just past noon of 
August 21, 1934. 

At that moment, a green armored 
truck, making a routine pickup, 
rolled to a halt at the Rubel load- 
ing platform. With a practiced look 
outside his locked window, guard 
William Lilienthal, hand on his 
gun, slid to the ground and started 
up the steps. One of the men at the 
tennis court rose quickly, crossed 
the street, caught up with Lilien- 
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thal on the platform and silently 
shoved a pistol into his back. A mo- 
ment later, the second guard, John 
Wilson, unhooked the automatic 
catch on his door and dropped to 
the ground. 

In that single instant during 
which the armored car was vulner- 
able, one of the bearded peddlers 
leaped to his feet, threw aside the 
burlap sacks in his cart and stuck 
a submachine gun in Wilson’s face. 
Half-a-million dollars in unlisted 
ones, fives, tens and twenties was 
suddenly at stake. 

Still holding the door open, Wil- 
son watched helplessly as the gun- 
man on the platform disarmed his 
partner, Lilienthal. The driver, 
John Allen, was ordered out of the 
truck. Now three other men were 
galvanized into precise action: 

One raced into the company’s 
office, ripped the telephone connec- 
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tions and came out to cover Lilien- 
thal. A second, brandishing a ma- 
chine gun, took a post at the rear 
of the armored truck. The third 
stood guard in the street. 

Now two of the bandits jumped 
into the cab, crawled through to 
the rear and began tossing out bulg- 
ing money bags. 

At that second, two sedans, a 
Lincoln and a Nash, wheeled up 
beside the truck. Both drivers leaped 
out and started piling the bags into 
the back of the Lincoln. 

Meanwhile, under the menacing 
guns of the robbers, the thunder- 
struck icemen and guards were 
herded under the platform. Some 
children who had run down the 
street to see the excitement were 
forced to the top of the platform. 

‘Just be quiet for a minute or 
two, kids,’? said the man with the 
machine gun. ‘‘You’ll be okay.” 

Two and a half minutes from the 
time the truck had rolled up, it was 
thoroughly rifled. Not a shot had 
been fired. Now four of the gang 
got into the Lincoln and roared off. 
The other three, still covering the 
men under the platform, backed 
into the Nash. 

“Get going!’ shouted one, and 
the Nash careened around the cor- 
ner of Cropsey Avenue. 

At that, Lilienthal scrambled up, 
seized a forgotten machine gun and 
jumped into the cab of the armored 
truck just as driver Allen got it 
started. He even managed a short 
burst at the bandits’ car, but when 
the truck turned the corner, the 
Nash had vanished. 

Within 13 minutes, the Borough 
of Brooklyn was secured by a drag- 
net that counted 420 police cars 
stopping every suspicious vehicle. 
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Special guards were posted at every 
bridge, tunnel entrance and ferry 
slip in New York. 

It seemed inconceivable that the 
bandits could slip through the drag- 
net, and as the minutes ticked off, 
police became convinced that they 
must be holed up somewhere in 
Coney Island. But as far as tangible 
evidence was concerned, the thieves 
might just as well have been swal- 
lowed by the sea, only blocks away. 


CTUALLY, INVESTIGATORS were 

misled from the start by con- 
flicting statements and erroneous 
reports. Only one truth emerged 
unquestioned. In anger and cha- 
grin, it was voiced by a top police 
official: ‘These weren’t just coke- 
crazy kids with tommy guns. These 
men worked together like a sym- 
phony orchestra.” 

Then, just before 2 P.m., police 
uncovered their first legitimate clue 
—an abandoned Lincoln was found 
at the foot of Bay 35th Street and 
Gravesend Bay. A coal company 
employee told of seeing a group of 
men Carrying canvas bags to a ma- 
hogany speedboat. Some more men 
had boarded a lobster dory nearby, 
he said, and both boats had headed 
out into the bay within a few min- 
utes of 12:45. 

Face to face with the obvious at 
last, police planes scouted the bays 
and inlets around Coney Island. 
They were too late, for by this time, 
the Rubel bandits were resting on 
a Jamaica Bay dock, preparing for 
the last lap of their flight. But now 
they had a pressing and unforeseen 
problem: one of their number was 
bleeding to death. 

Who were these men who had 
pulled off what one newspaper 
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called ‘“‘the most sensational rob- 
bery in history’? No evil geniuses 
with mystical powers, they were a 
heterogeneous band of thugs from 
Manhattan who, for this one job, 
rose to heights of criminal artistry 
rarely attained. 

They ranged in age from John 
‘Fats’ Manning, the 27-year-old 
with a perpetually startled expres- 
sion who conceived and led the raid, 
to 54-year-old “‘One-Arm’’ Wal- 
lace; in criminal experience from 
Francis Oley, who had never been 
arrested, to Bernard ‘“‘Bennie the 
Bum’’ McMahon, once an intimate 
of gangster Legs Diamond. 

From time to time over a period 
of five weeks before the stick-up, 
Manning, wearing an ice peddler’s 
apron, had pushed a cart to the 
Rubel platform. Falling in with the 
other peddlers, he would load up 
with ice and, eyes scanning every 
individual and inch of terrain, pa- 
tiently push his load to Gravesend 
Bay where he dumped the ice and 
hid the cart. 

Several of the band followed the 
armored truck for hours on end. 
They noted its stops and the habits 
of its guards. Each of the seven men 
who were to participate in the ac- 
tual holdup, in one way or another, 
made himself familiar with the 
neighborhood. 

Nearly every day for ten weeks, 
the group met to discuss plans. Mc- 
Mahon got the machine guns. An- 
other man stole the Lincoln and 
Nash. An itinerant fisherman, John 
Hughes, would furnish getaway 
boats. Rehearsals were held with 
every act timed to the split second. 

And on August 21, the robbery 
went off without a hitch. The es- 
cape proceeded meticulously. With 
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the same audacity that character- 
ized the holdup, the men in the two 
cars had doubled back on the block 
just behind the Rubel plant. Down 
the peaceful Coney Island streets 
they raced, once, only a short block 
from the Bath Beach police station, 
until they reached Gravesend Bay. 
There, without lost motion, the 
money was transferred to the speed- 
boat and, in moments, the men 
were far offshore. 


NCE IN THE BOAT, McMahon be- 
gan shifting the canvas money 
bags into large burlap sacks. John 
Oley, Francis’ brother, and Archie 
Stewart, looking for all the world 
like two fishermen, busied them- 
selves with lines and nets. John 
Hughes was at the tiller. 

The boats were about to round 
the bend to Coney Island on the 
way to their destination, when, with 
one staggering blow, fate shattered 
their carefully laid flight plans. 

Having transferred the money in- 
to the burlap sacks, Manning and 
McMahon were busy jettisoning all 
weapons. The drawstrings on one of 
the money bags caught in the trig- 
ger of a sawed-off shotgun. Mc- 
Mahon bent to untangle it just as 
the boat rocked. Somehow, he 
pulled the trigger and the charge 
of shot all but tore his leg off. 

By the time the speedboat landed 
on the Rockaways, he was delirious. 
It was clear that the original plan— 
to scuttle the boats and separate— 
would have to be modified. John 
Hughes telephoned to New York 
for a car; McMahon was in desper- 
ate need of help. In a truck which 
they had parked there earlier, Man- 
ning and John Oley took the money 
to a house in Queens. Stewart went 
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looking for a bottle of whiskey for 
McMahon. The others headed for 
Manhattan. 

Alone on the deserted bay shore, 
Hughes loaded McMahon into the 
borrowed car and headed for the 
Queensboro Bridge. By this time, 
police, aware of the water escape, 
were concentrating on landing 
points, and the car got over the 
bridge undetected. 

But for all their risks on his be- 
half, the gang could not save Mc- 
Mahon’s life. By the next morning, 
he had bled to death. 

The following day, Manning 
counted out the money for the first 
time: $427,950. The bandits were 
somewhat disappointed in their 
haul, having felt that the armored 
car would be carrying at least a 
million dollars. 

Three of the men got part shares. 
A full share was set aside for Mc- 
Mahon’s family. Then each of the 
others stepped forward and took 
$48,000 from Manning. Stuffing the 
money in pockets, paper bags, shoe 
boxes, the band split up.... 


OR POLICE, the next few days 

were harrowing and futile. Then 
suddenly, there was another clue— 
the scuttled dory was found off 
Beach 72nd Street and traced to a 
boatman named Thomas Quinn. 
Although Quinn had fled without 
even packing, police knew for the 
first time in what directions to look. 

Working persistently, they ques- 
tioned witnesses, convicts, inform- 
ers. In the hangouts off Times 
Square, they asked bartenders: 
“Who's flashing a big roll these 
days?’ They picked up a word here, 
added it to a hunch, sifted and 
strained. And such is the character 
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of the underworld that although not 
one of the ten bandits made a single 
mistake, police were soon sure of 
the identity of every man involved 
in the robbery. Now, detectives 
quietly sought the evidence needed 
to bring the case to court. 

There were no fingerprints—ev- 
ery one of the band had worn gloves. 
Witnesses were hazy in their recol- 
lections; it was clear that their iden- 
tifications would never stand up. 

One by one, promising leads pe- 
tered out. Quinn volunteered to 
give himself up, but he remained 
unshaken in his story that he had 
hired his boat to a “fishing party.” 
He was released on bail, and it be- 
came increasingly clear that unless 
one of the mob could be made to 
talk, there was no case. 

So matters stood four years later, 
in October, 1938: 

McMahon had died the day after 
the robbery. 

On a summer night two years 
later, Manning had been shot five 
times as he walked down East 108th 
Street in Manhattan. Police still list 
his murder as an open case. 

Francis Oley, charged with kid- 
naping, had torn his bedsheets in 
strips one night and hanged himself 
in his prison cell. 

John Hughes, listed as missing, 
was believed by some to be dead. 

The others, all serving prison 
terms on one charge or another, 
gave the same answer to repeated 
queries about the Rubel case: 
“Speak no English.” 

Although none of the money had 
been recovered, justice, it seemed, 
had been done. But the authorities 
knew this wasn’t so. Until the case 
had been brought to court and the 
bandits convicted, it would stand 
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as a galling defeat for New York’s 
police force. 

It was at this point that the law 
discovered that Archie Stewart had 
a younger brother in the New York 
Police Department. He was 
promptly called in and told the 
story of the “‘solved”’ case that could 
not be closed. 

“T’ll do anything I can,” Rob- 
ert Stewart said simply, and was 
given the strangest—and toughest 
—assignment of his career: ‘Get 
your brother to confess !”’ 

Rookie patrolman Stewart board- 
ed a train for Dannemora Prison 
and was soon face to face with 
Archie. Nearby, guards could hear 
the drone of voices, sometimes loud 
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THE FOUR OLD CRONIES froze like 
bird dogs pointing quail when the 
sheriff burst into the back room of 
the little crossroads store where 
they were seated around a table, 
apparently in the midst of an 
absorbing poker game. 

“Playing cards again, eh?’ the 
lawman cried. 

“Not me, sheriff,’ one spoke up 
quickly. “I’m a law-abidin’ man. 
I just dropped in for some talk.” 

‘“*You’re playing,” the sheriff ac- 
cused the second. 

“No sir,’ was the reply. “I’m 
just here warmin’ at the stove.” 

“What about you?” the third 
was asked. 

“No playin’,’ the old fellow 
said, “‘just visitin’.” 

The man of the law turned upon 
the fourth and a triumphant smile 
broke across his face. This one was 









and shrill, sometimes inaudible. At 
last the young cop called for a 
guard. ‘‘Archie’s ready to talk 
now,” he said quietly. 

What passed between the two 
brothers will never be known. Af- 
terward, the only thing Robert 
would say was: “I told him he 
owed it to the family.”’ 

In the trial that followed, Archie 
took the stand and, under the hate- 
filled glares of his fellow conspira- 
tors, confirmed the State’s case and 
offered corroborative detail every 
step of the way. 

The verdict was guilty. At last 
the books were closed on one of the 
most fabulous holdups in the annals 
of American crime. 
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plainly holding cards in his hand. ve 
‘Well, here’s one who can’t deny . 
he’s playing,”’ the sheriff said. 
““Me, sheriff?” the old gent ques- = 
tioned with a hurt look. “‘Who’d I at 
be playin’ with?” m 
te: 
THE TEACHER was launching her CO 
young class on the mysteries of 
multiplication. to 
““‘Now, George,” she said, “‘what M 
is seven times five?”’ - 
George hung his head and said 
nothing. She tried again. 5 
‘“‘Now, George, suppose I have Y 
five fives and you have two fives th 
and we put them together, what pr 
do we have?” chi 
He brightened up. “‘A Canasta.” m 
—Wall Street Journal fir 
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I TRUST everybody, but I always 
cut the cards. —F. P. DUNNE 
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by H. B. TEETER 


A strange atmosphere seems to hang over one of America’s great beauty spots 


HEN THE PIONEER AMERICAN 
pushed west, he skirted a vast, 
mile-high range of mountains 
known to the Indian as the Unakas. 
He had been warned that these 
mountains were unexplored, dan- 
gerous and probably impenetrable. 
As a result, this lost world of 
cloud-shrouded peaks, misty forests 
and wildly growing vegetation re- 
mained virtually unknown, long af- 
ter paved roads reached into every 
corner of the land. 

This year, more than 2,000,000 
tourists will visit the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park, wildest, 
roughest and most spectacular re- 
gion in Eastern America. The New 
Yorker, fresh from his office atop 
the Empire State, will gaze into 
profounder gulfs. The Georgian will 
climb from sweltering city to chilly 
mountain top. The Canadian will 
find himself at home in the green 
gloom of a balsam forest. 

Running parallel with the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, some 50 miles 
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to the east, the Smokies are a part 
of the northwestern escarpment of 
the Appalachians. Sixteen peaks 
tower 6,000 feet or better in the 
half-million acres of the park. These 
peaks soar in steep wooded slopes 
from valleys so deep and narrow 
that in some places the sun is seen 
only at noon. 

‘**The Smokies are so high that 
they lean over at night to keep from 
bumping the stars,’’ says Wiley 
Oakley, 70, Gatlinburg guide who 
loves to spin a tall yarn. Oakley 
knows a mile-high place east of 
Laurel Top where a man can 
straddle a state line, as though in 
a saddle, with one leg in North 
Carolina and the other dangling in 
Tennessee. 

A similar experience was related 
by the late Horace Kephart, ‘“‘Apos- 
tle of the Smokies,”’ who spent most 
of 20 years roaming alone in the 
wilderness fastness. 

‘I looked straight down at the 
top of a dense white cloud, far be- 
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low. I could have stretched out my 
hand and dropped a pebble hun- 
dreds of feet into that cloud... 
and there is no telling how much 
deeper it might have fallen.”’ 

Earliest settlers of the Smokies 
were the Scotch-Irish, the Southern 
highlander who sealed himself away 
from the world, and retained the 
customs and speech of old England. 
His children, with inbred fitness to 
endure severe cold, trudged bare- 
footed through the snow without 
discomfort. The cabin door stood 
open in near-zero weather. 

The old highlander, however, 
maintained a healthy respect for 
the higher ridges of the Smokies. 
He seldom settled above the 3,500- 
foot level. Above that he ventured 
on bear hunts or to tend his cattle. 

‘“‘I’ve seen the wind blow on top 
of Smoky till a hoss couldn’t stand 
agin’ it,’ says an old mountain man 
who has now moved into the “‘flat- 
lands” near Bryson City. 

The highlander feared, as the 
winter hiker must fear today, the 
‘petticoat’ fogs of freezing vapor 
which sweep the high ridges. His 
cattle froze to death in huddled 
misery when the temperature 
dropped suddenly from 30 above 
to below zero. A misstep in the 
wrong direction meant death. 

When spring comes to the Smo- 
kies, green vegetation and multi- 
colored flowers begin their slow 
climb from the Southern valleys, 
arriving at the 6,000-foot level by 
mid-summer. Rainfall is always 
plentiful, even though a major part 
of the nation may be suffering from 
drought. 

Here the botanist finds the most 
abundant and varied vegetation of 
any comparable area of North 
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America. Much of the forest is truly 
primeval, ranging from Southern 
types to dense growths of red spruce 
and feathery sprayed balsams some- 
times found in the sub-Arctic. In 
many areas of the Smokies, it is 
actually possible for a man to walk 
atop the dense laurel thickets. 

By a strange agreement with na- 
ture, the Smokies have reserved 
certain mysterious regions of the 
higher peaks for grasses alone. These 
are great meadowlands in the sky, 
the silent “‘balds’’ no one has been 
able to explain. 

This writer, ascending to a bald 
one summer day, felt for no logical 
reason that he had entered a for- 
bidden temple where he should 
speak only in a whisper. Three sep- 
arate thunderstorms echoed through 
distant valleys that afternoon, but 
this great meadow in the sky was 
silent and brooding. 

Why do they exist, these lofty, 
treeless areas above the clouds, but 
below tree level? Some say the balds 
were the camping grounds of an- 
cient Cherokee. In fact, Cherokee 
legends speak of a race of white 
pygmies, inhabitants of the balds; 
and of giant birds nesting there. 
Today, Arthur Stupka, park nat- 
uralist, frowns on such fantastic 
tales, although admitting he knows 
no logical explanation. 

‘““However, we do know that for- 
ests are slowly invading the balds,”’ 
he says. ‘““The invasion is slow. It 
may be complete in the next two 
or three thousand years.” 

Meanwhile, the American people 
can look forward to visiting a nat- 
ural museum, unlike any on earth 
—an area so isolated and rugged 
that no one saw it in its entirety 
until 1925, when an aviator photo- 
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graphed the region. He reported 
that during the many weeks he flew 
over the mountains, “‘I didn’t see 
a house or a human being, except 
where lumbermen were at work.” 

Today, the Scotch-Irish which 
the aviator couldn’t see have been 
moved from the park. Four hun- 
dred fifty miles of trails stretch out 
like tiny feelers into the vastness. 

Few know the Smokies better 
than Dr. Kelly Bennett of Bryson 
City. “If anyone tells you there is 
no unexplored land up there, he 
doesn’t know what he is talking 
about. No man ever lived who has 
been all over the Smokies on foot.”’ 

Kephart, ‘‘Apostle of the Smo- 
kies,”’ died in an automobile acci- 


dent near Bryson City in 1931. The 
CCC took a ten-ton boulder from 
Mt. Kephart, moved it to Bryson 
City and marked the grave. 

At about the same time, long 
before President Roosevelt dedi- 
cated the park, Dr. Bennett led a 
small group of mountaineers to the 
summit of Kephart. It was a fine 
April afternoon for a memorial serv- 
ice, warm and clear. The sun 
sprayed gold across both Tennessee 
and North Carolina. 

Then, when the brief service was 
over, a strange thing happened. 
Clouds closed in and a veil of wav- 
ering mist whipped across Mt. Kep- 
hart, blotting out the sun. 

Quite suddenly, it began to snow. 


Royal Repartee 





N THE DAY Gustav VI was en- 
throned King of Sweden, 
cheering multitudes gathered out- 
side the palace. About to walk out 
onto the balcony to acknowledge 
the greetings of his subjects, His 
Majesty called to his grandson, the 
young Crown Prince Carl, and 
said: ‘““Come out on the balcony 
with me, because some day you'll 
be King.” 

The boy frowned, and evidently 
recalling the formal occasions when 
he’d seen his great-grandfather, 
asked in tones of anxiety: “‘Grand- 
pa, do I have to be King—and sit 
in an armchair and cough?” 


EN QUEEN ELIZABETH was a 
little girl, she and her grand- 
mother, Queen Mary, went riding. 
The car stopped for a red light and 
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a flower vendor tossed a corsage 
to Elizabeth with a smiling: “‘Flow- 
ers for the little lady.” 

Elizabeth said: “But I am a 
Princess.” 

Queen Mary told her: “‘Every- 
body knows that, but we’re trying 
to bring you up to be a little lady.” 


—LEONARD LYONS 


{pop DUKE OF WINDSOR always was 
a man who could pay a pretty 
compliment. In the days when he 
was the Prince of Wales, a charm- 
ing peeress, expressing her distaste 
for the life of elegant ease she 
lived, remarked to him: “‘I wish I 
could go into business. I should 
like to decorate houses.”’ 
The Prince smiled and replied, 
“By living in them, Countess?”’ 
—ANDREW MEREDITH 
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THE 


| ITTLEST STORK | 


by CHARLES TAZEWELL 


NCE, on a Day-After-Christmas, 
Q) there appeared in Paradise a 
small, awkward, knobby specimen 
of birdlife who was to become 
known throughout the Celestial 
City and its surrounding boroughs 
as the Littlest Stork. 

The only possible explanation for 
the Littlest Stork’s odd shape was 
that he was cradled in a square 
egg. The only probable reason for 
his small size was that the egg had 
been enclosed in a Christmas pack- 
age for Heaven and had been hope- 
lessly squashed in transit. His bill 
was nothing more nor less than a 
red darning-needle. His legs were 
merely two black toothpicks, thrust 
carelessly into his middle as though 
he were a new sort of hors d’ oeuvre. 

Still, the Littlest Stork wasn’t at 
all self-conscious over his un-stork- 
like appearance. In fact, he was 
supremely happy on this heavenly 
Day-After-Christmas as he hip- 
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hopped down the golden avenue of 
Miracles toward the tremendous, 
jewel-towered building that domi- 
nated the great Plaza of Eternity. 
He was on his way to apply for 
work in the Department of Record- 
ing Angels, Bureau of Heavenly 
Export, Division of Celestial Trans- 
portation, Section of Offspring for 
Earth, Office of Feathered 
Employees! 

Knowing very well that all minor 
workers must always use the rear 
entrance, the Littlest Stork turned 
and trotted down Pinfeather Lane, 
until he came to a large door with 
a sign on it. 

Being shortsighted, he had to lift 
himself to the tips of his thin, little 
black toes to read the words. They 
said: ‘*‘Storks Only—This 
Means YOU!” 

“Why, they’re expecting me,” 
he thought to himself. ‘‘I must hur- 
ry.’ And with that, he turned the 
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speckled, egg-shaped knob, opened 
the door and hopped in. 

The room was a stork’s nest of 
activity. Thousands on thousands 
of babies of every kind, color, size, 
shape and sex were lying in cribs, 
boxes, tanks and nests. Filing cabi- 
nets, filled with millions on billions 
of cards, lined every wall. On each 
card was written a full description 
of some person, animal, bird, fish 
or insect that had been born and 
had tenanted God’s earth in the 
past centuries. This information en- 
abled the shipping storks to send off 
the correct offspring, so that each 
generation of every species would 
follow the Master Plan of the Day 
of Creation. 

And, by examining these cards, 
almost any request that human 
mothers sent upward, either by 
swift-winging prayer or by the mid- 
night post of dreams, could be 
granted. Requests for a baby with 


its grandmother’s curly hair . 

or its father’s blue eyes . . . or even 
its aunt’s dimpled knees. Close by 
the door was a great golden chest, 
spotless and shining. This was filled 
every morning by the Lord Him- 
self. It held the new, immaculate 
souls that were slipped into each 
human baby as it was carried away 
by a messenger to be taken down 
to earth. 

The Littlest Stork was so fasci- 
nated by all these tiny creatures 
that he went running about and 
peering down at them with his 
nearsighted eyes. He was stretch- 
ing his neck to tickle a baby under 
its chin when his bill was slapped 
down with a gruff, “Stop that!” 

The voice belonged to a very old 
stork, with legs like a gnarled Christ- 
mas tree, who was the Chief-Infant- 
Dispatcher. ‘“‘Are you trying to 
punch holes in all the merchandise 
with that darning-needle nose? Who 
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are you and what is your business?”’ 

‘““My name,” piped the Littlest 
Stork, “Sis O. O. Longbeaker! I’m 
here about a position!”’ 

‘*You’re crazy in the craw!”’ 
snapped the old stork. ““We only 
hire storks!” 

“Oh, but I am one!” chirped the 
Littlest Stork, and he proudly dis- 
played his birth certificate, his 
Heavenly Security Card, and a 
stamp on his right drumstick that 
proved he was bonded for stork- 
work by the impregnable Guardian 
and Trustful Angels. 

“Hmmmm!” muttered the Chief 
Dispatcher. ““You said the name is 
‘Longbeaker’? I'll have to look it 
up in my records.” 

He reached for his well-clawed 
copy of Notable Nestings and turned 
to the letter L. Reading the feather- 
fine print, he learned that the name 
of Longbeaker went back to the 
early, turbulent times recorded in 
the Old Testament. In the long list 
of infants, delivered by the Littlest 
Stork’s ancestors, were the names 
of those who had become martyrs, 
saints and samaritans, and who 
were much beloved by God. 

The Chief Dispatcher shook his 
gray top-knot and sighed. “All 





right,” he said sadly, “I guess | 
have to hire you.” 

“Oh, thank you, sir!’ chattered 
the Littlest Stork. 

‘But first,’’ went on the old stork, 
‘“‘you have to take the oath. Raise 
your right wing and solemnly 
swear—”’ 

“Yes, sir!’ squeaked the Littlest 
Stork. “‘Fribble my feathers!” 

“NO!” shouted the Chief Dis- 
patcher in horror. “I don’t mean 
that kind of swearing! And don’t 
ever say that around here! Don’t 
ever, ever say it!” 

The old stork had cause to be 
horrified by the Littlest Stork’s 
words. Fribbling was the most dead- 
ly sin of storkdom. It occurred 
when a carrier-stork tied his sheet 
with an improper knot—allowing 
the sheet to fall open and let his 
baby fribble out! 

“Now,” panted the Chief Dis- 
patcher, fanning himself with his 
wing, “after me, repeat: ‘Neither 
snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor comet, 
nor meteor, nor gloom of space can 
stay this stork from the swift com- 
pletion of his appointed delivery!’ ”’ 

‘‘Neither snain, nor rown, nor 
keet—’ began the Littlest Stork. 
“Oh, dear, that’s not right, is it? 
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Neither skeet, nor snone, nor 
kane, nor—”’ 

‘*‘Never mind, never mind,’’ 
sighed the old stork, holding his 
head. “But do you promise to do 
something like I said?”’ 

“Oh, yes, indeed!’ the Littlest 
Stork chirped. “Cross my craw I 
do—and hope to fly upside down!” 

“You probably do that anyway,” 
groaned his employer, “but come 
back tomorrow morning, ready to 
begin work.” 

“Oh, thank you, sir!’ cried the 
Littlest Stork as he hopped happily 
toward the door. “‘Yes, sir—lI’ll be 
right first-egg-out-of-the-nest !”’ 

And he was, too. The Chief Dis- 
patcher had scarcely opened his 
eyes when the Littlest Stork re- 
ported for work with all his personal 
flying equipment. On his back were 
strapped his map case and star 
chart. Under his left wing hung his 
compass, air-speed calculator and 
barometer. Beneath his right wing 
rested his foghorn, distress rocket 
and flight-sickness pills. 

Stowed in his tail feathers were 
his emergency parachute, collapsi- 
ble sleeping-nest and toilet kit, con- 
taining dusting powder, bill-strop 
and lotion for comet-burn. Around 


his neck hung his sextant, his clock 
showing both earth and Paradise 
time, and a music box that played 
Brahms’ Lullaby to amuse his tiny 
passengers. 

The Littlest Stork’s first assign- 
ment was a set of twins to I[nter- 
vale, New Jersey, United States of 
America. He gift-wrapped them in 
his sheet, tied the proper knot and 
selected the longest flyway for his 
take-off. At the farthest end he 
flexed his pipestem legs, switched 
his rear to try out his rudder, and 
then, with a loud warning cry to 
clear the flyway, off he raced at 
full tilt! 

But he never rose even half-an-inch 
toward the golden dome of Heaven! 

With the weight of all his flying 
equipment, plus that of his pas- 
senger, the Littlest Stork had no 
more buoyancy than a brass weath- 
er-cock ! “‘ Just practicing!’ he called 
to the Chief Dispatcher as he trot- 
ted back up the flyway, ready to 
try it again. 

‘*Please, Saint Francis,” he prayed 
to himself, “do help me!” The good 
Saint must have been listening, be- 
cause this time, just as the Littlest 
Stork reached the very end of the 
flyway, an invisible hand seemed to 
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reach down, scoop him up and toss 
him as easily as a ball of feathers 
toward the space out yonder! 

The Chief Dispatcher gave a deep 
sigh of relief and closed his beak. 
A moment later, however, it 
dropped wide open again at the 
sound of a fearsome crash. The 
Littlest Stork had forgotten to re- 
tract his legs as he sailed upward 
from the stork-port—and they had 
severed the cables of Divine Power 
controlling the Golden Gates. ‘These 
had slammed shut; and, at the end 
of the two eternal hours that were 
required for repairs, forty thousand 
storks, with their future citizens of 
earth, were jammed wing-to-wing 
inside the Golden Portals, waiting 
to get out! 

The Chief Dispatcher, of course, 
was called onto the fine, Dutch- 
moss carpet of his superior, the 
Bureau Superintendent, to explain 
this calamity. 

“Well, the obvious thing to do,” 
said the Superintendent, smoothing 
his well-fitted feathers, “‘is to give 
this Littlest Stork a lighter load. 
From now on, give him only the 
smallest babies we have—and re- 
member—never twins, triplets or 
quadruplets, nothing but singles!” 








Under this new arrangement, the 
Littlest Stork rose from the flyway 
with no trouble at all—and all 
Heaven breathed a sigh of relief. 
Then a new difficulty hatched it- 
self. It was learned that he was so 
nearsighted he was apt to come 
down almost anywhere! 

He hunted all over Melbourne 
for an address in Minneapolis; 
thinking he was in Africa, he scoured 
Arizona seeking a grass hut; it was 
three days before he discovered he 
was in Albania instead of Alabama. 

Such wandering, of course, made 
the Littlest Stork’s deliveries so far, 
far behind schedule that most ex- 
pectant mothers, who had waited 
and waited and waited, just gave 
him up for good—and off they went 
about their social affairs and other 
business. 

The Chief Dispatcher and the 
Superintendent, as might be 
guessed, were called onto the rich, 
Egyptian-reed carpet of their su- 
perior, the Head Inspector, to see 
what could be done about the prob- 
lem of the Littlest Stork. 

“Do I have to do all the thinking 
around here?’ croaked the Head 
Inspector irritably. ““Are you storks 
or just loons? What do you do for 
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anyone who can’t see?” 

‘““Get him spectacles?” chattered 
the Chief Dispatcher. 

“Right! snapped the Head In- 
spector.‘‘Fit him out immediately !”’ 

Wearing his new spectacles, the 
Littlest Stork carried out his many 
missions without error or delay. 
One Saint’s Day followed the next 
until, once again, the year was 
One-Month-Before-Christmas. It 
was then that he was awarded his 
first Gold Feather of Merit—a very 
proud moment for the Littlest 
Stork. He arched his neck like a 
swan’s and spread his stumpy tail 
like a peacock’s. 

Then, the very next morning, as 
though to punish him for his foolish 
pride, blustering winter storms came 
howling out of their hiding place in 
the endless glacial caverns of space. 
On every mission, the Littlest Stork 
wallowed, rolled and almost cap- 
sized—and went plummeting down 
to earth as congealed as a partridge 
in a freezer! His spectacles, when- 
ever he made a landing with a 
baby, were so steamed up or sleeted 
over that he was as blind as any 
bat. Time and time again, he was 
forced to feel his way along the 
streets by tapping his bill ahead of 
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him on the sidewalk! 

This state of confusion lasted 
several weeks—and then the Dis- 
patcher, the Superintendent and 
the Inspector were called upon the 
luxurious bamboo-shoot carpet of 
the Chairman of the Board. 

‘““There’s a great lack of stork- 
sense among you beak-passers of 
the lower echelon!” snapped the 
Chairman. ‘‘Take this Littlest 
Stork’s spectacles and fit them with 
wipers! Then he’ll be able to see 
as good as anyone!”’ 

So the order was carried out; 
and, equipped with spectacle-wip- 
ers, operated by a cord attached to 
his right leg, the Littlest Stork was 
as efficient as any courier in the 
service. All Heaven thought he was 
well on his way toward earning the 
highest award of all, which was al- 
ways bestowed by God Himself—a 
miniature replica of The Shining 
Star of Bethlehem. 

But, hidden from everyone in 
Celestial City, the Littlest Stork 
had a grievous fault. Underneath 
his small wishbone was a heart so 
tender, so generous and so full of 
love for everything in Heaven and 
everything on earth that it needed 
only to be touched by someone’s 
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grief—or pain—to make it explode 
and destroy him. 

On a Week-Before-Christmas 
evening, the Littlest Stork came 
down on a chimney-top to rest be- 
fore setting off on the long flight 
back to Paradise. The lighted win- 
dows of the houses below him were 
full of wreathes and garlands of 
holly—and somewhere, beyond the 
curtain of softly falling snow, chil- 
dren’s voices were singing a carol. 

Then, coming up the chimney, 
the Littlest Stork heard the words 
of two people. “‘Please, please, dar- 
ling, don’t cry about it,” the man’s 
voice said. ““Even if we have never 
had the baby we prayed for—vwell, 
there’s still you and I, and that’s 
what really counts, isn’t it?” 

“But you love babies!’ sobbed the 
woman pitifully. 

The Littlest Stork spiraled down 
to the ground and peered in the 
window. The man and the woman 
were holding each other very close- 
ly, and he could see that they were 
very nice, friendly, deserving people. 

‘““Now, why shouldn’t they have a 
baby?” the Littlest Stork asked him- 
self. “*I think that I'll just give them 
one so they'll be happy and merry 
at Christmas!” 





Next morning, the Littlest Stork 
stood in line with the other couriers, 
his sheet ready and knotted to re- 
ceive a baby. But as soon as the 
Chief Dispatcher had slipped an 
infant into its folds, the Littlest 
Stork lifted his right leg and, with 
a horrifying cry of pain, went hop- 
ping off toward the rear of the 
shipping room. 

“Oh!” he yelled. “Oh, me, oh 
my! I’ve got a cramp in my leg!” 
Then, as he vanished around a 
corner, the Littlest Stork scooped 
up a second baby from its crib and 
tucked it away inside his sheet. 

““Oh—oh, dear! That was cer- 
tainly painful!’ he said as he 
limped back to the Dispatcher. 

“Do you want to take the day 
off?’ asked the old stork. 

“Oh, no, indeed! I’m perfectly 
all right now!” the Littlest Stork 
assured him. Then he hopped to 
the great chest, guarded by God’s 
Highest Angel. The Angel, with 
careful hands, slipped a new soul 
into the Littlest Stork’s sheet. 

‘I need two souls,”’ quavered the 
Littlest Stork. 

‘“‘That’s impossible!’ the Angel 
replied sternly. “It was ruled that 
vou can carry only one baby.”’ 
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“Oh, this is just one!’ piped the 
Littlest Stork in reply. “But it’s 
Siamese twins!” 

“Oh?” said the Angel. “‘Well, in 
that case—” and he slipped a sec- 
ond soul into the Littlest Stork’s 
sheet. “‘Good flight, to you, stork- 
ling—and blessed landing!” 

The Littlest Stork had to jettison 
all his precious flying equipment in 
order to rise from the flyway with 
his double cargo. He nearly beat 
his small wings to tattered quills as 
he fought his way across miles of 
wintry space. And he wept in de- 
spair when he lost his way and be- 
lieved he was going to be late for 
Christmas. 

But all that was forgotten on that 
wright, glad Christmas morning 
when he presented his extra baby 
to the man and the woman. As they 
held their child, there was love and 
adoration on their faces but no 
wonder or amazement. Why should 
there be? Isn’t Christmas the one 
day in the whole long year that 
anyone can expect a miracle? 

Heaven, however, soon knew 
about the loss of the baby. The 
doors of the Bureau of Heavenly 
Export were closed and barred. An 
inquiry was conducted relentlessly 


through the department and, at 
last, the identity of the thief was 
known without doubt. He was that 
small, awkward, knobby, never-do- 
well—the Littlest Stork! 

Only the Lord Himself could 
pronounce sentence for such a 
crime—so they took the wretched 
Littlest Stork to the Great Temple 
of Eternity and stood him, trem- 
bling, before the Throne of God. 
His miserable, disgraced head came 
barely to the first rung of immortal- 
ity on God’s Footstool; and looking 
upward, all that his poor, short- 
sighted eyes could see was a blind- 
ing, dazzling light that was many 
eons and eons above him. 

There was deep silence in Para- 


dise as the Chief Dispatcher told of 


the Littlest Stork’s first disastrous 
flight. All Heaven seemed to hold 
its breath as the Bureau Superin- 
tendent explained how the Littlest 
Stork had been fitted with glasses. 
There was not a whisper as the 
Chief Inspector related how those 
glasses had been improved with 
wipers for bad-weather flying. 
Then the silence of Paradise was 
shattered into splinters of thunder by 
God's laughter! His Breath made mil- 
lions on millions of fleecy white clouds— 










































and the Blessed Warmth of His Merri- 
ment made all the people on earth come 
out of their houses and joyfully say to one 
another, ““God bless us, did you ever see 
such a heavenly day!”’ 

Then God’s Highest Angel told 
of the disappearance of the baby; of 
how the inquiry had been con- 
ducted; of how the Littlest Stork 
had been found guilty and must be 
punished. 

At this, the Anger of the Lord shook 
the universe! The Blackness of Hts 
Countenance covered the sun with dark- 
ness and the Coldness of His Wrath 
made all the people on earth run back 
into their houses and cry, ““Oh, God, be 
merciful!” 

The Littlest Stork, his head hid- 
den under his wing in terror, could 
not see the sky as it was then rent 
by the swift, lightning strokes of 
God’s Terrible Sword; nor did he 
ever know what God wrote there in 
flame for all Paradise to see! 

Wouldst thou have Me punish the 
instrument of My will? Wouldst thou 
have Me turn My Might against this 
fledgling because it answered the prayer 
of two of My unhappy people with a 
Christmas Miracle? Behold! Thus shall 
PP ss « fF 
And what God wrote that day 


was Carried out to the very letter! 
As the result, the Littlest Stork now 
has his own department in the great 
Bureau of Heavenly Export. On his 
missions to our earth, he never gets 
lost and he never is late—because 
the Lord gives him the whole long 
year to find his mothers. 

Perhaps you have seen him 
perched motionless on top of some 
chimney, listening intently to voices 
in the room below. Then, if he 
nods in approval, he scratches his 
mark in the mortar with his bill 
and flies on his way. 

On the 25th of December, he 
comes back to every one of the 
chimneys. Down below are people 
who have hoped and prayed for a 
baby of their own—yet have always 
felt, deep down in their lonely 
hearts, that their hoping and pray- 
ing were in vain. 

Suddenly they hear the soft rustle 
of the Littlest Stork’s wings—and 
the click-clack of his holly-red bill 
as he unties the knot in his sheet. 
Looking down, the woman sees in 
her arms the most beautiful baby 
in all this world or Paradise. 

Brought to her by the Littlest 
Stork. Brought very, very special 
delivery. On Christmas Day. 
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The Strange Story of 


MAXINE ELLIOTT 





by CAROL HUGHES 


She had little love for the theater, but her breath-taking beauty made her a star 


T IS ONE of those queer ironies of 
fate that Maxine Elliott, proba- 
bly the most beautiful—and suc- 
cessful—actress who ever stepped 
on a stage, loathed the theater and 
everything pertaining to it. 

Ironically, too, though the theat- 
rical talent of this amazing star of 
the early 1900s was optimistically 
described as ‘“‘slender,’’ she out- 
ranked Maude Adams, Ethel Barry- 
more and Lillian Russell at the box- 
office, and made and kept one of 
the greatest personal fortunes ever 
accumulated in the theater. 

If there was ever any passion or 
fire in this puritan maiden with the 
New England conscience, her his- 
torians failed to mention it. Out- 
spoken, witty, coldly practical to 
the point of ruthlessness, unques- 
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tionably intelligent, the Elliott con- 
quered every continent upon which 
she set her not-so-dainty feet, and 
she conquered it at top level. Once 
on top, she stayed there. 

Her friends included only the top 
drawer of international society. 
When King Edward VIII left Lon- 
don to escape the furor over the 
Wallis Simpson affair, it was to 
Maxine Elliott’s fabulous Villa 
Horizon on the Riviera that he 
retired, the greatest tribute that 
could be paid an average citizen, for 
it meant the hostess was on familiar 
terms with the Royal Family. 

Every colorful adjective was used 
trying to describe the beauty of this 
nobly designed goddess of the foot- 
lights. Ethel Barrymore, watching 
her perform, raised her lorgnette 
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and remarked: “‘She is a Venus de 
Milo with arms.” Lillian Russell 
said: “‘She is like the North Star, 
aloof and alone in her perfect 
beauty.’? And Whistler, the famous 
artist, called her ‘“The Lady of the 
Midnight Eyes.”’ 

Hers was a unique beauty, set 
apart from all other types. She was 
almost an Amazon in height. Her 
magnificent hourglass figure was 
more streamlined than the usual 
run of her day, with long, racy- 
looking legs, rounded hips and high 
full bosom. Her rather petulant 
mouth was full and wide, her 
luminous, mysterious deep-blue 
eyes were direct, almost challeng- 
ing. She had rich blue-black hair, 
which she tossed with magnificent 
insolence. 

And yet, what her great beauty 
brought to her throne, her shrewd 
brain held at bay. As Alexander 
Woollcott wrote of her: “She had 
everything that beauty, wit, great 
intelligence, ambition, industry 
and a will of iron could contribute 
to the making of an actress. It was 
not enough. The strange incom- 
municable gift was not hers.”’ 

Everyone discussed her, hun- 
dreds tried to analyze her, thou- 
sands worshiped her; and through 
all this ‘‘tiresome ding-dong,’’ 
Queen Maxine moved aloofly. She 
had no flights of mood, no appetite 
for theatrical adventure; she just 
hated work. She always insisted 
there was too much labor expended 
on plays, her idea of art being to 
read the script, lope on the stage, 
do what the directions called for, 
get it over with, and go home. 

Though she mourned hardships 
throughout her career, they seemed 
little more difficult than counting 
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her money and investing it wisely. 
For the beautiful Maxine never had 
to struggle—and if she had a heart, 
there is little record of its aching. 

Maxine Elliott was born plain 
Jessie Dermot in February, 1871, 
in Rockland, Maine, her father be- 
ing skipper of a sailing vessel. Max- 
ine was sent to a fine school, the 
Notre Dame Academy at Roxbury, 
Massachusetts. At 16, she analyzed 
the moneymaking possibilities of 
different professions and decided to 
go on the stage. 

She began her studies with Dion 
Boucicault, the noted theatrical 
teacher, who suggested she change 
her name. She took the name of a 
former classmate, Maxine, and he 
gave her the Elliott. Soon after- 
ward, she made her first stage ap- 
pearance as Felicia Umfraville in 
The Middle Man. For about three 
years she played working gir! in the 
theater, and then married George 
A. McDermott, a New York law- 
yer. [They were divorced in 1896. 

By now, her fabulous beauty had 
attracted widespread attention, and 
Augustin Daly engaged her, which 
was very helpful to the rising young 
queen. Because of the strenuous de- 
mands Daly made on all his play- 
ers, she was forced to work. 

It was the veteran comedian Nat 
C. Goodwin, however, who really 
set her on the road to fame and 
fortune. At the time, she was play- 
ing in San Francisco under con- 
tract, and Goodwin and his 


company were on their way to 
Australia. Taking one look at 
Maxine, Goodwin knew he must 
have her in his troupe and bought 
her contract. 

Nat had the background and 
money to set off Maxine’s beauty 
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and further her social ambitions. 
Although he had suffered financial 
setbacks, he was still a wealthy man 
when she married him in 1898. He 
owned one of the most palatial 
homes in the South of England, 
called “‘Jackwood,”’ and it was here 
that he and Maxine went after two 
very profitable and well-received 
engagements in New York. 

In London, Maxine decided to 
embark on Shakespeare with the 
great comedian as her foil. Nat 
dropped his first name and became 
Mr. N. C. Goodwin when they 
opened in The Merchant of Venice. 
His Shylock and her Portia took the 
worst drubbing of the season, one 
critic finishing off Nat’s Shakespeare 
by quoting Oscar Wilde’s famous 
comment: “His Shylock is funny 
without being vulgar.” 

That finished Shakespeare for the 
practical Maxine, and marked the 
beginning of the end of her second 
marriage. When Charles B. Dilling- 
ham offered to star her in America, 
in Clyde Fitch’s play, Her Own Way, 
she signed a long-term contract on 
her own. 

New York critics were bowled 
over by her beauty and her now- 
polished if cold performance. From 
then on, she played to packed 
houses. Meanwhile, across the street, 
Mr. N. C. Goodwin was struggling 
with the greatest fiasco of his career. 
Determined to make the critics 
take his Shakespeare, he had gotten 
together a stupendous and lavish 
production of A Midsummer Night’ s 
Dream. But the critics reported: 
‘‘Even Bottom is beyond him.” 

Maxine’s ultimate professional 
triumph over her husband came just 
three weeks after his opening, when 
he was asked to vacate the spacious 
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New Amsterdam Theater to make 
way for her production. 

“Strange,” one reporter wrote, 
‘how a beautiful, well-poised, calm, 
and rather cold woman can upset 
the fortunes of a magnetic, genial, 
happy-go-lucky chap that all the 
world had hitherto delighted in.” 
Goodwin divorced her in 1908. 


OW THE FOREMOST woman of the 
theater, Maxine returned to 
England in 1911 and entered on a 
brilliant social career. She bought a 
luxurious country home and set up 
residence there for herself and the 
family of her only sister, now Lady 
Forbes-Robertson. She became the 
intimate friend of the Duchess of 
Sutherland, Winston Churchill, 
David Lloyd George, and the King. 
Soon, her Villa Horizon was 
the showplace of the French Riv- 
iera. It cost $350,000 and had a 
swimming pool hewn from solid 
rock, a large cocktail bar and 
sheltered lounge. Among the guests 
were the former King Alfonso of 
Spain, Prince von Starhemberg of 
Vienna, King George of Greece and 
the Aga Khan. 

When World War I broke out in 
Europe, Maxine was playing at His 
Majesty’s Theater with Sir Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree in Joseph and His 
Brethren. She quit the successful 
play and became a fearless and 
indefatigable worker in the Relief 
Service. Except for professional 
nurses, Maxine Elliott was said to 
have been the first woman per- 
mitted at the front in France. 

In 1915, she outfitted a barge to 
distribute food in the Belgian war 
zones. For two years, she traveled 
up and down the canals of Flanders, 
working like a deck hand, giving aid 
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and comfort to the homeless and 
wounded. Contributions for this 
project poured in from all over the 
world, and soon she was known as 
*The Lord High Admiral of Barges 
on the Belgian Front.’’ Her war 
work brought her the Belgian Order 
of the Crown and decorations from 
France and Great Britain. 

After the war, since she had al- 
ready reached the peak and become 
one of the first women to produce, 
manage and star in her own 
theater—the $750,000 Maxine El- 
liott in New York—she decided she 
had made all the money she needed 
from the stage. In 1920, she gave 
her last performance there as Cor- 
delia in Trimmed in Scarlet. Then, 
announcing she was tired of the 
“dreary monotonous round’ of 
theater work, she retired to her 
villa on the Riviera. 

In the spring of 1933, she re- 
turned to America for a visit and 
spoke her mind again. ‘People will 
probably think me stupid when I 
admit that peace is the principal 
thing in life. 1 have my lovely 





Trouble?! 





IT’S REMARKABLE that there is so 
much trouble left in the world 
when so many people are looking 
for it. —EpDWARD R. MurRROow 
THE TROUBLE with people saying 
they hope they’re not intruding is 
that they usually are. —News Breaker 


MosT of today’s troubles on which 
we stub our toes are the unpleas- 


home, an ample income, my pet 
monkey, a few dear friends to crony 
with .... My idea of happiness is 
to sneak into a little corner and 
never see my name in print again. 
I hate the stage. I always did.” 

From 1920 to 1938, she basked in 
the social spotlight, and then she 
drew the curtain on her personal 
life. She said simply: “I’m tired of 
keeping up the illusion of youth. 
I want to grow old gracefully.” 

Frank to the very end, she be- 
came a recluse living quietly with a 
maid-companion and her pet mon- 
key, ‘“‘Kiki.”” In 1940, she was 
stricken with a heart ailment and 
died on March 5 at the age of 69. 

A critic writing at the height of 
her fame summed up her career: 
“*Besides her lustrous beauty she has 
dignity, a pleasing and thoroughly 
mastered voice, taste, humor and 
intelligence. Indeed, she has every- 
thing—except the real fire and 
natural fluency.”’ 

Somehow, the incredible Maxine 
Elliott never seemed to need those 


elusive qualities. 
“i 
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ant, unperformed duties we care- 
lessly shoved aside yesterday. 
—Nugegels 










Trouble?! 


THE TROUBLE with a great many of 
us is that in trying times we stop 
trying. —Grit 


WHEN you invite trouble, you can 


be sure that it will accept. 
—RICHARD ARMOUR 
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by STANLEY J. MEYER 


N THE MEN’S HOLDOVER of Central 

Police District of St. Louis, there 
is one cell which is never used. 
Years ago, like other cells, it housed 
vagrants from the city’s streets. To- 
day it is the unique goal of an end- 
less pilgrimage. 

Silent people come to view the 
strange masterpiece which adorns 
the gray concrete wall. Surely it is 
a startling work of art to appear in 
a cell. Whoever produced it worked 
with utmost care and pain. And it 
must have taken a long time and a 
strong will to finish it. 

Yet there is no police record of 
any artist having been placed in the 
cell. Nor did any occupant ever 
spend more than a few hours there. 
Thus, some people believe the mas- 
terpiece was done by a man who 
worked with fantastic speed or re- 
turned several times. 

Authorities are certain of just 
this: one morning in 1932, on the 
rear wall of Cell Number 8, was 
discovered an amazingly lifelike 
drawing of Christ upon the Cross. 


Word spread through the city, 
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WHO WAS 
THE ARTIST? 


and a pilgrimage began. Thousands 
came. They wondered what deep 
regret moved the heart of the un- 
known artist that at his lowest hour 
he should be moved to sketch the 
Man who in His own last moments 
promised Heaven to a thief. 

In time, the drawing began to 
fade. To preserve it, a glass panel 
was placed before it, and a spot- 
light was beamed upon its delicate 
lines. Never again was the cell used 
to house a desperate criminal or 
despairing vagrant. 

Experts came to study the sketch, 
and they were puzzled: they could 
not identify the medium. Certainly 
it was not done in oil or water 
color. Crayon or chalk or pencil 
could hardly have produced such 
poignant detail. After years of study, 
countless theories and disputes, the 
medium remains undiscovered. 

But many who have studied the 
portrait claim that the unknown 
artist who penitently sketched the 
Crucifixion upon the concrete wall 
used nothing more than the heads 
of burnt matches! 
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Why JOHNNIE RAY Cries 


The secret of his phenomenal suc- 
cess as a singer goes back to a lonely 
and unhappy boyhood in Oregon 


by BOOTON HERNDON 


ROUND THE TINY dance floor of 
A the plush Copacabana Night- 
club in New York, the world’s most 
famous showcase for entertainment 
talent, sat, one night last Spring, the 
toughest, most cynical people in 
show business. 

Here were not only a score of 
stars, but also the $100,000 pro- 
ducers who, from behind the scenes, 
dispassionately determine just what 
the public shall see and hear. There 
wasn’t a Nobody in the place, and 
they were all out for the same rea- 
son—to watch a country boy fall 
flat on his face. 

As they waited for the slaughter, 
they coldly reviewed the fantastic 
career of this youngster. Johnnie 
Ray. Twenty-five. Musical educa- 
tion: None—he even wore a hear- 
ing aid! Experience: A silly record 
called Cry, which the hicks in the 
sticks were clamoring for. And now 
he was trying to crash the top level 
of the entertainment world! 

The cynics licked their lips in an- 
ticipation. After tonight, he’d go 
back to nowhere, right where h 
belonged all along. 

In his dressing room, meanwhile, 
Johnnie Ray got ready to go on. 
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Indeed he was just a kid; his eager 
eyes under almost-blond hair made 
him look even younger than he was, 
and much younger than his photo- 
graphs.-He was medium tall, and 
so slender you could see his mother 
pushing another helping of choco- 
late cake at him. 

The door opened. ‘‘You’re on, 
Johnnie,’ somebody said. 

The slender youth nodded. 
Frankly, unashamedly, he slid to his 
knees, bowed his head, and there, 
in this nightclub dressing room, 
continued a conversation begun 
long ago in the quiet woods of 
Oregon. He uttered no prayer. He 
asked for nothing. He just wanted 
to let God, his Good Friend, know 
what he was doing. 

Then he rose, still smiling, and 
went out on cue. The hangers-on 
looked at each other and shook 
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their heads. The silly boy didn’t 
even have sense enough to be scared! 

Let Jack Entratter, co-owner and 
producer of the shows at the Copa, 
tell what happened next. “‘I was 
scared stiff,’ he says. ** Johnnie sang 
his opening number. All the big 
shots were so busy looking at all the 
other big shots, to see what they 
were going to do, that nobody in 
the crowd did anything. 

“Then Johnnie sang the song he 
wrote himself, 7 he Little White Cloud 
That Cried. He told how he was 
walking down by the river, blue 
and sad, when he saw this little 
white cloud, and the little cloud 
told him not to worry, that the sun 
would always shine. As Johnnie 
sang, he gave away a little bit of 
himself with every word. 

‘The audience, every single blasé 
one of them, began edging forward 
in their chairs. And then Johnnie 
really went to work. He shouted, 
he clapped his hands, he was all 
over the place. He kissed the wom- 
en, slapped men on the back. He 
thawed out those frozen faces—he 
made them laugh, and then he 
made them cry. 

‘*'This place was worse than a Holy 
Roller meeting. By the time he got 
through, the customers were on the 
edges of their chairs. Talk about 
people coming to see a fool fall on 
his face— Johnnie nearly made them 
fall flat on theirs!” 

There has never been a phenom- 
enon in show business like Johnnie 
Ray, the humble boy from no- 
where. Nobody—not Sinatra, not 
Martin and Lewis—has come so 
far so fast. 

In April, 1951, Johnnie was liv- 
ing in a dollar-a-night hotel room. 
Since then, from the sale of records 
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alone, his personal take has been 
over $400,000. His record of Cry, 
with the Little White Cloud That 
Cried, has, with one exception, sold 
more copies than any other record 
Columbia ever made. 

Today he gets up to $10,000 a 
week for nightclub dates. He will 
make, in his second full year in 
show business, one million dollars. 
Which, incidentally, means nothing 
to Johnnie, for he has already 
bought his parents the farm they 
always wanted—what does he need 
money for now? 

More than money, to show peo- 
ple, is acclaim. Johnnie not only 
has the proven acclaim of the mil- 
lions who buy his records and the 
youngsters who pack the theaters 
where he plays, but the top people 
in show business like him, too. 
People like Tallulah Bankhead, Yul 
Brynner, Ethel Merman, Marlene 
Dietrich returned repeatedly to the 
Copa to watch his act. 

Even the knowledge that he is, 
today, America’s No. 1 entertainer, 
doesn’t mean as much as you would 
expect. “I’ve always known I’d be 
a star,” he explains. ‘““This is what 
God meant me to be. Why should 
anyone get excited?” 

Actually, being a star is not all 
happiness. Johnnie and Marilyn, 
his lovely, fresh-faced bride, would 
love to window shop on Fifth Av- 
enue, ride the Staten Island ferry, 
like other young people in love. But 
they can’t for even if Johnnie could 
spare the time from performance, 
rehearsals, recordings and disk- 
jockey interviews, he would be 
mobbed by the public. 

The Broadway columnists feel 
that they have to explain why this 
singer who admits he’s no singer, 
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this songwriter who can’t read a 
note, is such a sensation. They say 
he’s symbolic of the world’s hys- 
teria, whatever that means. Things 
like that make Johnnie laugh heart- 
ily. He actually falls on the floor 
and howls, for he is as uninhibited 
offstage as he is on. 

**Look,”’ he went on, “‘we human 
beings are emotional people. We 
love to laugh, to cry. Did you ever 
watch a child thinking? It’s a beau- 
tiful thing. The expressions move 
across his face like clouds—he hasn’t 
yet learned to plaster them with the 
layers of sophistication we develop. 
All I do is strip off some of those 
layers. I want to make people laugh, 
love, cry—what’s so remarkable 
about that?” 

It sounds simple when Johnnie 
explains it, but there must be more 
reason why one man should become 
a national craze. Even the ushers 
at the Paramount Theater in New 
York, who have seen everything, 
admit that Johnnie has something 
different. 

““We’ve had armies of bobby-sox- 
ers charge us before,” says one of 
them. “‘Nothing new about that. 
What’s new with Johnnie is the 
type of bobby-soxers. These aren’t 
thrill-seekers. These are wholesome, 
clean kids, from good American 
homes. Johnnie appeals to some- 
thing good in them.” 

But why? One of his friends, re- 
cently asked this question, sighed 
before replying: “I’ve heard so 
much hogwash about Johnnie’s suc- 
cess,” he said, “‘that sometimes I 
get a little fed up with the human 
race. There is no secret. Johnnie 
feels, that’s all. He feels love, and 
sorrow, and hope, and joy, just like 
the rest of us. The only difference 
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is he’s not ashamed to show it. He’s 
proud to be human!” 

But is that enough to become the 
most dazzling phenomenon in show 
business? Johnnie says so, but John- 
nie is wrong. For there is a secret, 
a secret he doesn’t even know. It 
came out during several long con- 
versations in which he forgot about 
being a star, and relived his child- 


hood days back in Oregon. 


OHNNIE COMES from a loving and 
affectionate family. His parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Ray, are like 
the people you see at every church 
social in the land. And Johnnie was 
the type of boy—you know dozens 
of them—who was given to extrava- 
gant phrases and actions. “Oh, 
isn’t the sunset wonderful!’ he 
would cry. Or he would run to his 
mother—or father, or sister, or 
friend—and give them a big hug. 
To Johnnie, those things were 
not extravagant. He meant them, 
always, and he still does. He’s got 
so much love in his heart that it 
spills over on everybody, and there’s 
still so much left for Marilyn that 
she doesn’t get jealous. Well, hard- 
ly ever. 

But, to get back to Johnnie’s 
childhood, if there are heartbreaks 
in the life of every child, think how 
many more must there be in the 
life of a child who wears his heart 
on his sleeve! If every child is some- 
times ridiculed by playmates for his 
dreams of greatness, think of the 
mocking laughter that must have 
followed this boy who felt himself 
destined for stardom! And so they 
teased him, mocked him, and the 
lonely boy came back for more. 

What a thrill, then, when one 
night some of the older boys asked 
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him to the big Scout jamboree. He 
even disobeyed his mother and 
played hooky from a music lesson 
to go with them. 

At the jamboree, when the bigger 
boys tossed him in a blanket, he was 
so thrilled he didn’t see the sly 
winks. Up he went, higher and 
higher—then bang! into the ceiling. 
He fell, sprawled out, and his head 
hit the floor. 

Johnnie never took another music 
lesson. For that was the fall that 
permanently impaired his hearing. 
It set him even more apart. 

At the beginning of Johnnie’s 
junior year in high school, his fam- 
ily moved to Portland. Here was 
real loneliness, for in the big city 
the boys ignored him—all except 
one. He became Johnnie’s best pal. 
but he belonged to a high-school 
fraternity, and the other members 
hooted when he proposed Johnnie 
for membership. 

He came to Johnnie’s house, told 
him he was sorry, and walked away. 
Johnnie watched him go, and knew 
he would never come back. 

Then Johnnie ran to his mother, 
and sobbed. And what could his 
mother do for this hard-of-hearing 
son of hers, who loved too hard? 
Nothing, except to put her arms 
around him and hold him as tightly 
as she could. 

So Johnnie was not entirely help- 
less. He had love at home, and a 
girl who stuck to him at school. He 
fought back in his own way. John- 
nie could play piano by ear, and 
played for school assemblies. He 
tried singing. He didn’t have much 
of a voice, and knew it, but he was 
desperate . . . that was all he had. 

He practiced little tricks of tim- 
ing, little ways of putting over a 
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song. When the youngsters laughed 
at him, he sang all the louder. If 
they laughed at the way he sang a 
popular song, he made up his own 
song. And if they said his song was 
too sissy, he made up tough songs, 
like the one about the woman who 
drank whiskey and gin. 

All during his two years in Frank- 
lin High, Johnnie fought his lonely 
fight. He didn’t even know he was 
learning the hard way the two fac- 
tors that all great entertainers must 
have: perfect timing, and that un- 
canny ability to sense, and respond 
to, the mood of the audience. 

His family moved, after he fin- 
ished high school, to the town of 
Roseburg. Time after time, John- 
nie left home to try to crash the en- 
tertainment world. Frequently he 
came back horror-struck at what he 
had encountered. For he tried ev- 
erywhere, miserable little night- 
clubs, even saloons for what coins 
the drunks might throw him. Some- 
times, too, they threw at this slender 
fresh-faced boy, gibes and insults 
that penetrated to his inner soul. 

Still he went back for more. He 
was going to share himself with the 
world if it killed him. He believed 
that he had a message of truth and 
beauty. If the only way he could 
deliver that message was by yelling 
it at the top of his lungs in a cheap 
barroom—Well, step back brother, 
here it comes! 

But he was getting nowhere, fast. 
Once he wound up parking cars. 
He came back forlorn and hungry. 
Not even his parents’ hugs could 
cheer him. He wandered out of the 
house, down to a little river that 
flowed nearby. 

Self-pity ate deeper as he walked, 
and suddenly, as he strolled across 
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a grassy stretch, he flung himself to 
the ground. There he lay on his 
back, his fingers clutching the grass, 
and let the tears come. 

But before they blurred his vision 
completely, Johnnie saw overhead, 
gleaming white in a blue sky, a little 
cloud. It seemed so peaceful there, 
so beautiful in its loneliness, that 
Johnnie watched it—and forgot to 
cry. He was not the only lonely 
thing in the world, Johnnie thought. 
That little white cloud was lonely, 
too, up there in the sky. 

A swatch of melody passed 
through his head. A smile came to 
his lips. ““The little white cloud,” 
said Johnnie aloud. ‘“‘The Little 
White Cloud That Cried!’ 

That’s how he came to write that 
song, and that’s how he had the 
courage to go out into the world 
again. He got a half-way promise 
of a job in Detroit, and went there. 
The promise fell flat, but Johnnie 
did get a job of sorts in a nightclub. 

Meanwhile (and now the wheels 
of fate started clicking), another 
young fellow was just starting out 
on a new job, shaking in his shoes. 
His name was Danny Kessler, and 
Columbia had chosen him to scout 
“rhythm and blues” talent for their 
newly reactivated venture, Okeh 
Records. Danny went into “The 
Flame,’ where Johnnie was trying 
to outshout the customers, and 
heard him sing Whiskey and Gin. He 
asked him if he would sell the song. 
Johnnie said no—he’d do it himself 
or nobody would. 

Any other talent scout would 
have walked out. But Kessler, with 
all of two weeks’ experience, let 
Johnnie record the song. He took 
it to New York. He played it and 
re-played it, and he came close to 
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throwing the thing away. But he 
didn’t. He recommended that the 
company release it—after all, what 
had he to lose? 

The rest of the story has been 
sketched by every disk-jockey in the 
land. How Whiskey and Gin caught 
on. How Johnnie went to New York 
to record another song for Okeh. 
How Mitch Miller, Columbia’s mu- 
sical director, happened to hear 
him. How Mitch remembered that 
he had turned down a singer who 
had given him, for a sample, an 
audition record of a song called Cry. 

How this song had come in un- 
solicited to a struggling song pub- 
lisher from a night watchman who 
had never written a song before. 
How Mitch had Johnnie do Cry. 
How, with almost unbelievable dar- 
ing, he let this boy put one of his 
own songs on the other side. How 
that song was unlike anything any- 
body had ever heard before—re- 
freshingly so. It was The Littl 
White Cloud That Cried—the record 
that made Johnnie Ray. 

Even then, Johnnie was consid- 
ered a freak in the business. Nobody 
thought customers would pay mon- 
ey to see him. He was playing for 
peanuts at a small club on Long 
Island when Jack Entratter first 
caught his act. Once signed for the 
Copa, Johnnie’s price zoomed to 
$2,000 a week. 

**We could still afford to give him 
a big new convertible,” Jack said. 
‘He was tickled to death. But you 
know something? If we’d given him 
a five-dollarcigarette lighter instead, 
he’d have been just as happy. 
Money means nothing to Johnnie. 
He just wants appreciation.” 

After each show at the Copa, 
Johnnie used to run up to Jack and 
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try to hug him. It would embarrass 
Jack to death. But Johnnie got a 
big kick out of it. He was talking 
about it recently during a break 
between shows in the dressing room 
at the theater he was playing. 

Marilyn was seated in a chair by 
the mirror. Sy Kertman, Johnnie’s 
road manager, was puttering 
around. Johnnie was sitting on the 
floor, leaning back against a chair. 
On the floor by Johnnie was a milk 
shake, almost mustard-color. Kert- 
man had had the drug store lace it 
with eggs, hoping to get a little sus- 
tenance into Johnnie, who fre- 
quently forgets to eat. 

‘IT admit I embarrass my friends 


sometimes,’ Johnnie said, “‘but that 
doesn’t mean I’m going to stop 
loving them, or stop telling them so. 
I love Sy. And oh, God, how I love 
Marilyn! And they all love me, and 
we all love each other. And I love 
beauty, and I love love, and what 
is more beautiful than love and 
what is lovelier than beauty? 

‘**How wonderful the world would 
be if we all could cast off our fet- 
ters, and laugh, and’cry, and love— 
the way we did when we were chil- 
dren! That’s what I want to do, 
that’s what my life is for. [ll live 
in a hovel, dress in burlap—but just 
let me go on bringing laughter and 
tears, beauty and love, to people!” 


Explanations Are in Order 


NE OF THOSE after-dinner 
speakers with great lung 

capacity, but with slight con- 
sideration for the poor suf- 
ferers at the table, wound up 
his lengthy oration by say- 
ing, “‘Now, if I failed to ~*~ 
prove my point to every- 
one’s satisfaction, Ill be glad to 
answer any questions.” 

One man raised his hand. 

“Did I fail to prove my point 
with you, sir?’’ asked the speaker. 

“No,” replied the bored one, 
“‘what I’m interested in finding out 
is, what was your point?” 


| ome RETIRED AND very elderly 
professor who had lived alone so 
many years in the quaint stone 
house was thought to be a bit 
queer. One lady was quite sure of 
it when one day, she paused in her 
yard to watch the strange old man 
holding a sprinkling can poised 
above a flower box on his back 
porch. At last she called, “‘Profes- 
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sor, there’s no bottom in that 
sprinkling can!” 

“It’s quite all right,” he 
assured her. ‘“These are ar- 
tificial flowers ’m watering.” 


HE MEN IN THE smoking 
room had kept the anvil 
chorus going strong andsteady for 
quite a few minutes as the train 
rolled along. The cost of living was 
too high, and materials, and taxes. 
Politics were crooked, they were 
sure, and so on. 

Finally there was a momentary 
pause in the conversation, and the 
little installment salesman put in 
his two-cents’ worth. “‘Sure,” he 
agreed readily. 

“Sure, you’re right about all 
that. But look, will you tell me 
something? In what other country 
in the world could a little guy like 
me make a good living selling 
people things that they don’t really 
need, for money that they haven’t 
got?” —Wall St. Journal 


































HERE IS A RIVER in the Atlantic 
Ocean. Unlike the rivers of the 
land, its banks and its invisible 
mile-deep bottom are of cold water. 
But the river itself is warm—80 de- 
grees for its first 400 miles. In all 
the earth there is no other flow of 
water so majestic. None is so long 
or so strong as this, the Gulf Stream. 
| Picture a warm-water river, 40 
and more miles wide, with its source 
in the Gulf of Mexico and its mouth 
| : in the Arctic! Think of it pouring 
into the ocean the discharge of a 
thousand Mississippis! Think of it 
flowing—more rapidly than the 
Amazon—over 6,000 miles of cold 
ocean and bringing warmth and 
life to lands in the Arctic Circle that 
otherwise would be bleak as Green- 
land! A steam-heating plant of 
similar proportions would stagger 
the imagination. Yet this one is a 
working reality. 

Far up in northern Norway— 
well within the Arctic Circle—the 
port of Hammerfest feels it. All win- 
ter long the harbor remains open: 
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| Without the Gulf Stream, the history of the Western World might be quite different 


fishermen come and go. But in 
Riga, 800 miles south, everything is 
icebound the winter through. 

The amount of heat stored in 
the Gulf Stream is inconceivable. 
America has, it is estimated, enough 
coal to last some 2,500 years. Pile 
it all together for one colossal con- 
flagration. Throw in for good meas- 
ure all our oil and gas reserves. To- 
gether, they would not produce the 
amount of heat energy carried by 
the Gulf Stream in a single year! 

Yet this ocean heating plant has 
been in operation for millions of 
years. Ever since the ridge of Pan- 
ama rose from the sea and, shutting 
the Gulf Stream out of the Pacific, 
diverted it to the Atlantic, the cur- 
rent has blessed the lands of north- 
western Europe. 

People living within sight of the 
northeastern reaches of this great 
warm current didn’t suspect the 
role it played in their lives until 
long after Ponce de Leon made it 
part of the known New World. In 
1513, the aged Spaniard went look- 
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ing for the Fountain of Youth. He 
discovered Florida instead, and 
sailed away disappointed. 

It was then that he ran into the 
current. Indigo blue, transparent, 
the Stream was of such force that 
he found his ships couldn’t stem it, 
despite a fine northerly wind. 

Slowly, in the two and a half 
centuries that followed, American 
sea Captains got acquainted with 
the Stream. New England traders 
found by hard experience why it 
sometimes took them three or four 
weeks to sail from Boston to Charles- 
ton, whereas they could often make 
it back in a week. But mostly, sea 
captains kept their knowledge to 
themselves—the Stream was a pro- 
fessional secret. 

About 1770, the Lords of the 
Treasury in London received from 
America a puzzling communica- 
tion. It stated that, for reasons un- 
known, English packets sailing from 
Falmouth to New York were regu- 
larly two weeks longer crossing the 
ocean than the common Rhode 
Island merchant ships sailing from 
London to Providence. 

Benjamin Franklin, called in to 
consult, was as puzzled as the rest. 
Just to check, he went to see a 
Nantucket sea captain he knew. 

To Franklin’s surprise, the cap- 
tain stoutly held the story to be 
true. The Gulf Stream, he said, was 
the reason for the delay. He himself 
had often seen the packets laboring 
in the current and had advised 
them to get out of it. But they were, 
he said, “‘too wise to be counseled 
by simple American fishermen,” 
with the result that they often lost 
70 miles a day. 

“What a pity,” Franklin said, 
“that no notice is taken of the cur- 
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rent on the charts!’ And he got the 
captain to mark the Gulf Stream for 
him and had it printed on a map. 

Great was the boon to sailing 
vessels when they came to under- 
stand the current. Not only did 
they learn to stay out of it when 
sailing from Europe to America, 
but here was a river of summer heat 
in a mid-winter sea! A captain 
whose bark had become coated 
with ice needed only to make for 
the Stream and in a little while the 
crippling ice would disappear. 

Clearly, the head of this wonder- 
ful warm river was where the Gulf 
of Mexico narrowed to form the 
channel between the Florida Keys 
and Cuba; for here the current was 
all of 95 miles wide and, from sur- 
face to river bed, a mile deep. In 
the true sense, the Gulf Stream is 
not a river at all. Instead of widen- 
ing its channel from head to mouth 
as rivers do, the Stream narrows 
seaward. Instead of deepening as it 
goes on, it grows shallower. 

Actually, it is but one section of 
a vast circulatory system that goes 
clockwise round and round the 
North Atlantic Ocean. The Gulf 
Stream only seems to have a start- 
ing place. It seems so because at 
that point, two combined currents, 
piled high by strong winds between 
the narrow Yucatan Channel and 
the Gulf of Mexico, respond to the 
force of gravity. 

Actually, the sea level in the 
Gulf is higher than in the Atlantic. 
The united .currents rush madly 
downhill and, streaming out at the 
rate of 60 to 100 miles a day, pour 
into the open Atlantic. 

So clearly does its color set it off 
—especially on the western side— 
that the path of the Stream can 
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easily be traced for long distances. 
Through the Straits of Florida, it 
speeds at about four knots. 

On the eastern side it is hard to 
define the Gulf Stream’s limits. Now 
the waters of the Antilles Current 
have come to join the Stream and 
the two are proceeding as one. The 
direction is changing, too. The ro- 
tation of the earth is exerting its 
force. Also, the easterly-trending 
coastline draws the current more 
to the east. 

The speed is down, too, as it rolls 
on northward to the Grand Banks 
of Newfoundland, where the great 
shock of the cold southerly-flowing 
Labrador Current awaits it. Here 
the warm blue Stream stands clear- 
ly out against the cold green of the 
Labrador Current. 

Even the air cannot remain in- 
different to this clash of warmth 
with Arctic cold. A dense fog bank 
—one of the densest in the world— 
forms over the region of the Labra- 
dor Current. It lies above the sea, 
thick, white and impenetrable. 

At the Banks, the Stream turns 
sharply east. Its early mad rush has 
turned to a slow drift flowing along 
with the westerly winds. Straight 
across the Atlantic it goes. Then it 
fans out north into the Norwegian 
Sea, where, forming eddies and 
vortices, it seems finally to lose 
itself in the reaches of the Arctic. 
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Always the water of the Gulf 
Stream is warmer than that of the 
sea to either side, and sometimes 
the temperature readings are dra- 
matic. In 1922, the U. S. Coast 
Guard Cutter Zampa was placed 
directly across the “cold wall” of 
the inner side of the Stream and a 
reading was taken at either end of 
the 240-foot vessel. At the bow the 
temperature read 34 degrees. At 
the stern it was 56. 

From time to time, it is suggested 
that the Gulf Stream be made to 
work for all the Eastern States as 
it does for Florida, to which it gives 
marvelous summer climate in the 
depth of winter. Some think that 
by building a jetty eastward across 
the Grand Banks of Newfoundland 
to keep the cold water of the Lab- 
rador Current away, the Stream 
could be made to swing in closer to 
the continent. 

In 1912, Congress was actually 
asked to appropriate money for 
such a project. But it is just as well 
that it was refused. For bringing 
the Gulf Stream closer wouldn’t 
appreciably affect our climate; the 
air masses over the Stream would 
seldom reach us anyway, since in 
Winter our prevailing winds blow 
from the land to the sea. 

‘‘Leave the Gulf Stream alone,” 
the scientists say. “‘It is doing quite 
enough as it is.”’ 


Office Business 


NO MAN goes before his time—unless the boss has left early. —Answers 


YOU'RE AN OLD-TIMER if you remember when it was the help, not the 
boss, who worked a 12-hour day. 


—NEAL O'HARA (McNaught Syndicate Inc.) 
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Medicine’s Latest Discovery... 


LEMON PEEL HELPS 
TO COMBAT CANCER 


by JOHN L. SPRINGER 


“T'S LIKE FIGHTING a 
murderer with one 
arm tied behind your 
back,” an old, weary doc- 
tor once told a group of 
medical students learning to treat 
cancer with x-rays. “‘While x-ray 
often retards the growth of tumors, 
we must use it very sparingly, as 
too much may damage the pa- 
tient’s skin and blood supply.”’ 

For years, this danger stood as a 
barrier to much good that x-rays 
could do. Now, at last, scientists 
have found a way to untie the arm 
and unleash a two-handed assault 
upon the greatest scourge of mod- 
ern man. Their tool is a new miracle 
medicine compounded from the 
lowly lemon peel and other citrus 
fruit wastes. 

They call this medicine the ‘“‘cit- 
rus flavonoid compound” or Vita- 
min P—a vitamin discovered by 
Dr. Albert von Szent-Gy6rgyi, No- 
bel Prize winner in 1936. And be- 
hind its adaptation to clinical use 
is a story of long, tedious experi- 
ments by a little band of deter- 
mined researchers, among them 
Dr. Isidore Arons and Dr. John 
freeman of the Harlem Hospital 
in New York City. 

‘Beware of excessive x-ray!’’ has 
long been the watchword in cancer 
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wards. Too much causes 
disintegration of the blood 
supply and fatal damage 
to other cell structures. 
X-rays break down the 
growth of unhealthy, cancerous tis- 
sues in the human body, but doc- 
tors often noted dangerous changes 
in healthy tissue as well, and thus 
were forced to stop the treatments. 

For years, medical men desper- 
ately sought a way to prevent x-ray 
from damaging good tissue while 
it retarded the growth of unhealthy 
tissue. In the late Forties, scientists 
at Florida Southern College in 
Lakeland established that the new 
Vitamin P helped to prevent, in 
laboratory animals, the very type 
of damage to tissue that huge x-ray 
doses caused. 

Armed with this information, Dr. 
Boris Sokoloff and his associates at 
the College took two groups of rats. 
To one group, they gave massive 
doses of the compound for 30 days; 
to the other group, none. Then they 
began x-ray bombardments de- 
signed to kill the animals. Of the 
rats without the compound, 80 per 
cent died. In the treated group, 90 
per cent survived! 

Here was proof that the experi- 
menters needed; this magical com- 
pound did provide protection 
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against near-lethal radiation. But 
if it minimized x-ray effects on the 
body, would it also minimize ef- 
fects on the cancerous tissue? 

The doctors took rats with trans- 
planted tumors and gave them daily 
doses of the compound. Then they 
began x-ray treatments. The tu- 
mors not only stopped growing but, 
to the medical men’s surprise, the 
larger the dose of the compound, 
the stronger the retarding effect on 
the tumors! 

Now came the important test: 
in the tumor clinic of Harlem Hos- 
pital, one woman’s skin reacted so 
violently to x-ray that the treat- 
ments were stopped abruptly. Then 
Dr. Arons treated her with Vitamin 
P for six days and began radiation 
treatments. Now the tumor growth 
was retarded—but without harm 
to healthy tissue. 

Arons and his co-workers used 
the treatment on other patients. 
Reports piled up: patients with- 
stood greater x-ray doses which 
were breaking down their tumors 
more successfully than ever. 

Soon, other doctors throughout 
the country tested the treatment. 
They reported their results in med- 
ical journals with almost unprece- 
dented enthusiasm. 

At the Permanente Hospital in 
Oakland, California, Dr. Martin S. 
Abel treated patients with com- 
pound Vitamin P and bombarded 
their neck tumors with huge x-ray 
doses. “‘Results were remarkable,”’ 
he reported. “There was no skin 


reaction and the effect on the tu- 
mors was excellent.” 

Of 19 hospitals that tested the 
new compound, all reported that it 
definitely helped their patients. 
Nevertheless, physicians emphasize 
that the treatment, to be most ef- 
fective, must be given daily for at 
least several days before x-ray dos- 
es begin, and must be continued 
throughout the radiation period. 
Naturally, the treatment requires 
the services of highly trained radi- 
ology experts. 

Promising as is this Vitamin P 
compound for treating cancer, it 
also offers hope to humans fearing 
atomic war. When the first A- 
bombs fell on Japan, their concus- 
sion and heat killed thousands. But 
radiation killed many thousands 
more, and upon other thousands it 
inflicted lingering, often mutilating 
radiation sickness. 

Based on experiments in the can- 
cer laboratories, the new Vitamin 
P compound may lessen atomic 
horrors. Individuals dosed with this 
vitamin may more successfully with- 
stand bombardment of A-bomb ra- 
diation than the Japanese could. 
If atomic warfare threatened us, 
entire communities in vulnerable 
areas might be treated. 

Scientific men are not saying 
much about this possibility from 
the lowly lemon peel. But enough 
is now known of Vitamin P to pre- 
dict that it may become one of the 
most important of all medicines in 
treating war-wounded. 


My Faith 


I have a very deep faith that the earth was not created 
to be destroyed by the hand of man.—Davw E. LientHar 
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O* A HOLY NIGHT almost 2,000 years 
ago, a Child was born at Bethle- 
hem. Today, mankind venerates the 
sacred city. While the world has felt the 
passage of centuries, the spirit of Beth- 


lehem remains as unchanged as faith. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY FRANK HURLEY 
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Atop the church built centuries later where the manger once stood, a cross towers 
in eternal vigilance. Christians of all faiths travel to the Church of the Nativity 
to pray to the Holy Child, as once the Three Wise Men knelt beside His crib. 
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One cold winter night, the triumphant voices of angels rang over the Judaean 
hillside. Now, a chorus of church bells resounds. But the message remains the same 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men.” 
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In these timeless fields, shepherds heard an angel proclaim: “Unto you . 
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. is born this day in the city of David a Savior, who is Christ the Lord.” 
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And the shepherds still are there. Tenderly, they guard their flocks on the ancient 
plains of Judaea. Their humble devotion is enduring testimony of the parable 
of sacrifice, “I am the good shepherd .. . I lay down my life for my sheep.” 
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Years pass. Men change the face of the earth and conquer the skies. But the new 
wonders—however great—are dimmed by the Light of the World whose eternal 
message of hope is symbolized by the hallowed sanctuary of peace ,in Bethlehem. 
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Magic in the Courtroom 


by W. E. GOLDEN 


W MEN had so profound an un- 
derstanding of human nature as 
did Clarence Darrow, the cele- 
brated criminal lawyer who be- 
came almost a legend in his lifetime. 
Although he was at home before 
any kind of a jury, he was at his 
best in a rural court. He would 
remove his coat, snap his suspend- 
ers, stumble over a long 
word, and act generally 
like a bewildered farm 
hand. Such simple sin- 
cerity rarely failed to 
make the jury regard 
him as one of them. 

At a country murder 
trial in which Darrow 
appeared for the defense 
the local citizenry considered the 
accused man honest and _ hard- 
working, but he was a “foreigner”’ 
—he had come from upstate. Every- 
body knew he had shot his victim 
in self-defense, but the relatives of 
the deceased were politically power- 
ful and, with an election coming 
up, the district attorney was out to 
hang the man. 

The court was informal, and 
Darrow, after summing up his case, 
sat down, crossed his legs, and lit a 
cigar. The prosecutor, in his sum- 
mary, launched into a flowery 
speech in which he reviled the de- 
fendant as an outsider, like the 
defendant’s attorney himself, and 
canonized the deceased as a local 
boy and paragon of virtue. 
Darrow was smoking with obvi- 
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ous relish, puffing steadily. A long 
ash began to form on his cigar. The 
more the state’s attorney ranted to 
the jury, the more calm and con- 
tented Darrow became. His young 
legal assistant watched that grow- 
ing ash with almost morbid fascina- 
tion, expecting it to fall onto 
Darrow’s vest at any moment. 

Before long, the jurors 
weren’t listening to the 
prosecutor; they just sat 
transfixed, watching that 
cigar. Darrow kept puff- 
ing, and the ash kept 
growing longer and 
longer. Though the cigar 
was down to a stub, the 
ash still hadn’t fallen 
when the prosecutor wound up. 

The jury was out only ten min- 
utes, and when they filed back, the 
defendant was a free man. They 
had paid no attention to the State’s 
arguments. 

It was only then that Darrow 
flicked the ash from his cigar. It 
fell ‘to the floor, and his young as- 
sistant saw a piece of wire, which 
had been carefully inserted into its 
length for support, fall with it. 

“Didn’t see anything, did you, 
son?’ Darrow asked. 

“No, Mr. Darrow,” replied the 
young man, staring at the wire. 

“Good,” Darrow said. ““The ac- 
cused was innocent, but I didn’t 
trust that jury. And I always knew 
that someday I'd find use for one 
of my wife’s hairpins!”’ 
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How a 16-year-old English boy 
started the Christmas Card custom 


we MAw EGLEY, JR.,a young 
engraver’s apprentice, lived in a 
London garret in the days of Queen 
Victoria. In 1842, when Egley was 
only 16 years of age, a 30-year-old 
author named Charles Dickens wrote 
“A Christmas Carol.”’ This stirring 
tale filled all of England, including 
young Bill Egley, with a whole new 
appreciation of the warmth, charity 
and spirit of Christmas. 

Impulsively, young Egley decided 
to share his new feelings with his 
friends and relatives. The result, 110 
years ago, was the first Christmas card. 
For the illustration, Egley used his 
memories of Christmas pleasures and 
drew a happy family banquet, a Christ- 
mas pantomime, a puppet show, and 
winter skaters. Then he added a 
simple, single-line caption that’s 
probably the most famous greeting 
ever written—‘‘A Merry Christmas 
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and a Happy New Year to you.” Bill } 


Egley printed and sent 100 of these eo | 
cards. gees 

At about this same time, people in a 
Berlin and Vienna started searching ~ 
for a way Of sharing their Christmas 
feelings. For years, it had been their 
custom to leave calling cards at the 
homes of friends at Christmas time# 
Then, they started adding illustrations 
of flowers or fruit to their calling 
cards. And soon these cards developed 
into amazingly elaborate affairs 
trimmed in silks and laces. 

But in spite of the obviously grow- 
ing desire of people in many lands to 
find some means of expressing thei 
















































Christmas spirit, the existing Christ- 
mas cards were far too expensive for 
the general public. 

It was in America that Christmas 
cards first became the universal sym- 
bols of good will they are today. Louis 
Prang, a German immigrant, brought 
out the first line of Christmas cards in 
America in 1874. A patient, gifted 
lithographer, Prang combined fine 
art and skilled craftsmanship to re- 
produce paintings by contemporary 
artists. But he, too, used many colors 
and fancy trimmings, so that only the 
rich could afford his cards. As a result, 
a post card fad swept America. These 
Christmas cards in post card form 
were economical — but far from satis- 
factory for people of good taste who 
kept hoping for better quality cards 
more in keeping with the warmth and 


beauty of Christmas. 


The 20th Century brought the 
answer. Bill Egley’s wholesome idea 
was too sound, too needed, to fail. 
And American enterprise found ways 
of making Christmas cards available 
to everybody. 

For over half a century, the makezs 
of Hallmark Cards have helped speed 
the wholehearted adoption of tlie 
Christmas card custom. Like lithog- 
rapher Prang, they combined skilled 
craftsmanship and a keen sense of the 
artistic to develop the most extensive 
collection of Christmas cards ever 
seen. They added the “personal 
touch,” so that, now, there are indi- 
vidual Hallmark Cards for every one 
on a Christmas card list. 

And, today every group of Christ- 
mas cards in the mail brings personal 
contact with old friends, school 
chums, former neighbors. Some cards 
bring the gracious beginnings of new 
friendships. Others mean company 
for people who live alone. For chil- 
dren, sending and receiving Christmas 
cards is often their first attempt at 
sharing their feelings with others. And 
to men in service, people far from 
home, Christmas cards bring a warm 
moment's reunion with folks back 
home. | 

More than any other Christmas — 
symbol—the tree, the holly, or the ~ 


carols, Christmas cards enable people 


to put “Christmas in an envelope,” 
and share their Christmas feelings be- 
yond their living room with friends 
and relatives around the world. 





This Christmas season of 1952, cards. And this is the scene that would 
Americans will send 1,500,000,000 = greet a surprised Bill Egley if he 


Christmas cards—with the average walked into one of the fine stores that 


family sending and receiving sixty feature Hallmark Cards today... 
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ODAY’S SHOPPERS find individual 

Hallmark Cards especially de- 
signed for every person on their 
Christmas list. There are special Hall- 
mark Cards for the family doctor, a 
favorite aunt, a good neighbor, a man 
in the service, the minister, a sweet- 
heart’s mother. There are Hallmark 
Cards for group signatures — others 
that are both a gift and a greeting card 


for children —like the Hallmark Magic 
Money Tree where dimes do seem to 
grow on trees, or the Christmas Stock- 
ing. (Both have inserts for a dollar's 
worth of dimes.) There’s even a 
special Hallmark Card for a baby’s 
first Christmas. This extra ‘‘personal’’ 
touch makes Hallmark Cards equally 
appreciated by both the sender and 
the receiver. 








Hon. Winston Chur- 
chill paints vivid land- 
scapes for Hallmark. 


Grandma Mosescap- Norman Rockwell Edgar Guest adds the 
tures the Christmas does brightscenes with magic warmth of his 
charm of yesteryears. a watm, human touch. inspiring poetry. 
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Jane Wyman, whose Groucho Marx mixes 
own beauty is revealed whimsy and a good eye 


in her paintings. for color. 


And, today, selecting Christmas cards 
is like visiting an art gallery where one 
can have his name imprinted on a card 
with a painting by a famous artist. 
Believing in the public's innate good 
taste, the makers of Hallmark Cards 
invited some of the world’s best- 
known artists —including famed mag- 
azine illustrator Norman Rockwell, 
the Right Honourable Winston Chur- 
chill, and the grand old lady of Ameri- 
can Art, Grandma Moses—to design 
exclusive cards for a Hallmark Gallery 
Artists Series. This move was hailed 
by art critics as a means of bringing 
fine paintings to many more people. 
The public quickly appreciated the 
fact that these unusually fine cards are 
sold at regular Christmas card prices. 
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In another move to provide a reser- 
voir of fine Christmas art, the Hall- 
mark Art Award was instituted. An 
international competition for profes- 
sional and amateur artists, the award 
provides substantial prizes for paint- 
ings on the subject of Christmas. An 
exhibit of 100 prize-winning water 
colors for the 2nd Hallmark Art 
Award will be held at che Wildenstein 
Gallery in New York this month, It 
will tour leading art galleries of the 
nation next year. 

And this year, shoppers are finding 
still another Hallmark innovation — 
Christmas cards with paintings by 
talented amateur artists from Holly- 


wood—Jane Wyman, Henry Fonda, 


Fred MacMurray, and the delightful | a4 


surprise of the season, Groucho Marx. 
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AS HOW DIFFERENT from the old 
days are the boxes and boxes of 
Hallmark Cards on display in stores 
today. What a selection there is. . . 
beautiful Currier and Ives prints — 
‘Mr. and Mrs.”’ cards — cards from 


‘The Three of Us’’ or “The Four of 
Us’’— cards ‘‘From Our House toYour 





Hollywood Box 
Boxes of 12 cards, $1.00 





Grandma Moses 





Norman Rockwell 
Boxes of 12 cards, $1.00 


House” — and boxes of inspiring re- 
ligious paintings with appropriate 
poems that reflect the true spirit of 
Christmas and the fervent hope for 
peace on earth. There are boxes, too, 
of smart, engraved cards, boxes of 
exquisite parchment cards ~ and big 
boxes of 25 Hallmark Cards for $1.00 
with all the traditional themes of tin- 
sel and holly and mistletoe— gay red 
Santas and well-laden trees — colorful 
tree Ornaments — pine cones and 
chubby snowmen — cheery carollers — 
and scenes of bouncing stage coaches 
in wintry landscapes. 
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Colorful Card Holders are some- 
thing new! In the past few years, 
people have started displaying the 





Another new Hallmark idea solves 
the businessman’s problem. More and 
more business firms have been send- 
ing Christmas cards to associates. 
Many men, too, like to send Christmas 
cards to old school friends, wartime 
buddies, or co-workers. But in the past, 
most businessmen have been too busy 
to hunt for cards for themselves, and 
few could find cards that would be 
worthy ambassadors of their firm. 


mas” and send a ho 
at the same time. There’ 





So Hallmark has assembled in one 
convenient album a wide selection of 
cards designed especially for men and 
business firms. Now in five minutes, a 
busy man can find the ideal Christmas 
cards for him to send. 


A handy help for keeping Christmas 
lists is the Hallmark Date Book—a 
gift from stores featuring Hallmark 
Cards. It has places for names and 
addresses of complete Christmas card 
list. Space, too, to mark reminders of 
special dates all year long. 
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Yes — many changes have taken place 
since 1842. But the thought behind 
the Christmas card has not changed. 
It’s still in Egley’s famous line—“‘A 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year to You.” 

And for over half a century, the 
makers of Hallmark Cards have helped 
transform Egley’s wholesome idea in- 
to the international custom of sending 
‘Christmas in an Envelope.”’ 

Through the use of famous artists 
and artawards, the insistence on crafts- 
manship, good taste, and the personal 
touch —a famous slogan was born: 
A Hallmark Card —‘“‘when you care 
enough to send the very best.” 











I'm Getting Ready to Retire 


by ANNIE LAURIE VON TUNGELN 


RS. JACKSON says she’s never 

been able to take time off to 

see Europe, so she is going this sum- 

mer shortly after she retires,” a 

teacher friend remarked one Spring 

day as we were finishing lunch in 
the school cafeteria. 

**Mrs. Jackson retiring?” I asked, 
a little startled. “‘She’s too gay and 
sprightly, too young to be retiring.” 

**She’s 65, and you know the law 
—she’d have to retire at the end of 
this school year even if she didn’t 
want to. But she wants to. She says 
she’s ready, and I’m sure she is, for 
she has so many interests.” 

As the end of school drew near, 
many of us in this system of more 
than 1,000 teachers began to think 
seriously about retirement. Its im- 
plications were brought forcibly be- 
fore us because last year was the 
first when teachers in my state were 
required to retire at the end of the 
school term, if they had reached 65. 

“In a little less than 20 years,”’ 
I kept telling myself, “‘you’ll be 
right where they are today. And 
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what are you doing about it? Will 
you be ready?” 

The thought was not entirely 
new, but it came with added force 
as I watched the exodus of so many 
teachers. Most of them were still 
physically fit and mentally alert, 
but not all took retirement with the 
same grace as Mrs. Jackson. She 
has so many interests, I reminded 
myself again and again. That’s it, I 
thought—having a wealth of in- 
terests and activities is the secret of 
felicitous retirement. 

Right then and there I decided 
to do something about retirement— 
to spend two decades of my life pre- 
paring for it, so that, like Mrs. Jack- 
son, Ill be engrossed in so many 
spheres of living that I won’t need 
to fear it when the day comes. Sure- 
ly, there’s nothing illogical about 
giving oneself 20 years to prepare 
for a last career. 

Some successful folk, no doubt, 
fall into their life work by chance. 
But most of us planned the careers 
of our so-called active and creative 


From Today's Health, copyright, 1952, American Medical Association. 
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years along rather definite lines. I 
began planning at my mother’s knee 
to become a teacher. Although it’s 
been a modest career, I’m glad I 
selected it, for no other work, I am 
sure, could have been more absorb- 
ing. Why not plan for my last years 
with equal care, so that they, too, 
will be satisfying and fruitful? 

We might as well face frankly, 
though not grimly, the fact that re- 
tirement is the last career. It isn’t 
easy, as we noticed in the effect 
that retirement was having on many 
of our friends. 

“Retirement means changing a 
pattern of life,’’ one woman re- 
marked thoughtfully. ‘“They’re sad 
because they realize that this is go- 
ing to be the last pattern.” 

But these years are also our final 
opportunity. They’re all we have 
left, and it’s up to us to make the 
most of them. We may take hope 
because we’re able, or should be, to 
plan for this second career as intel- 
ligently as we choose the first— 
more so, in fact, for we are older 
and wiser. 

A neighbor of mine who is soon 
to be retired by his company can 
hardly wait to branch out in his 
creative hobby, which, he knows 
from experience, is what he wants 
to work at. For years he has spent 
his spare time delving into the in- 
tricacies of handmade furniture. 
Now that retirement is near, in- 
stead of meeting it gloomily, he is 
all agog with plans for turning his 
garage into a workshop, so that he 
can begin in earnest on his hobby, 
which is also to provide him with 
additional income. 

Sampling things we might enjoy 
doing, as my neighbor did, is im- 
portant, because our tastes may 
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have changed since youth. We may 
not enjoy now what once gave us 
pleasure. Moreover, we may not be 
up to the activities in which we par- 
ticipated when we were younger. 
Sooner or later, much as we may 
hate to admit it, there is almost sure 
to be diminishing physical strength. 


ELIEVING that interests are the 
solution to the problem of what 
to do when one retires, I started my 
program of preparation by listing 
some of the things I'd like to do 
when I quit teaching. They’re based 
largely on the interests which give 
me the greatest satisfaction now. 
I’m trying them out on a small 
scale, developing one hobby in par- 
ticular and at the same time explor- 
ing the possibilities of others. 

At the top of the list I placed my 
all-intriguing hobby, writing. I 
started this work about ten years 
ago. I had long pretended to my- 
self that I wanted to write, but it 
wasn’t until 1942 that I really got 
busy and began sending articles and 
verse to publications. The small suc- 
cess I experience when I receive $60 
for an article or $10 for a rhyme 
brings joy untold. 

Even better, it brings a certain 
amount of confidence that so long 
as my mind functions, I'll have a 
fascinating part-time occupation as 
well as a means of augmenting my 
savings and the meager retirement 
pay I shall receive. Writing gives 
me satisfaction—a feeling of crea- 
tive attainment and of using my 
limited talents to the utmost. 

Above everything, a hobby should 
bolster one’s ego with a sense of 
accomplishment. That’s why occu- 
pations that are only passively en- 
tertaining are not enough; they 
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serve as little more than escapes or 
stop-gaps. Everyone needs a strong 
and enduring interest, something 
vital and constructive, which will 
satisfy his inner being and direct 
his talents toward useful and crea- 
tive accomplishment. 

I place reading second on my list. 
Along with at least one absorbing 
creative hobby, we need several pas- 
sive ones. In a sense, of course, 
thoughtful reading is creative, for 
although the writer may faithfully 
portray what he sees with all the 
skill at his command, the reader 
absorbs from the book only what he 
is able to understand in the light of 
his own experience and intellectual 
maturity. 

Few times in my life have I found 
unlimited time for reading; in fact, 
I’ve often longed for the day when 
I could read uninterruptedly to my 
heart’s content. I’m practicing that, 
too; I try to crowd into even the 
busiest day at least 15 minutes with 
a book. I’d like to retain the zest 
with which I read as a youngster, 
wide-eyed with wonder and obliv- 
ious to all the world but my book. 

Housekeeping is third on my list. 
For years, I’ve lived what I gaily 
called a lazy woman’s life, eating 
in cafeterias, cafes and coffee shops, 
without the responsibility of a meal 
to plan or a dish to wash. Although 
this lack of responsibility has given 
me a certain sense of independence, 
back in my mind for several years 
the feeling has been developing that 
as I grow older, I'd like a little home 
of my own, “‘something to tie to,” 
as a business woman friend of mine 
says of her apartment. 

I’m trying out this way of living 
on a small scale. Last Fall I moved 
into an apartment where I can cook, 
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entertain guests, keep house and 
putter about to my heart’s content. 

Fourth on my list I put an ac- 
tivity which to me is brand new— 
photography. I know nothing about 
it—never took a picture in my life 
that didn’t cut off my subject’s head, 
or at least his feet. I’m thinking of 
joining a photography club or tak- 
ing private lessons, and I mean to 
get to work one of these days. It 
seems to me a particularly worth- 
while hobby to coordinate with my 
urge for writing. 

Last on my list, contradictory as 
this may sound, I wrote ‘“‘Things I 
Don’t Like.’’ ’m even making my- 
self do a few things which have 
never been particularly appealing 
to me. I’ve long disliked playing 
cards, but recently I’ve been able 
to enjoy a few hands of canasta. 

I feel that I should not limit my- 
self entirely to the things in which 
I’ve always found pleasure. I ought 
to develop new interests and ac- 
tivities, for, in middle age, it’s im- 
portant to retain confidence in our 
ability to do something new, wheth- 
er we actually do it or not. 


ow I DO NOT INTEND to Carry new 
activities to an extreme. As we 
grow older, it is wise to devote the 
major part of our time to interests 
that we know give us satisfaction, 
and not waste energy on what is 
neither creative nor enjoyable. I 
must discriminate in my occupa- 
tions so as to use to the best ad- 
vantage my diminishing strength. 

On the other hand, I don’t want 
to “jell” in my ways—above all in 
my mind. Perhaps making myself 
do some things I don’t like will help 
to keep my mind flexible enough so 
that I shall not turn away from a 
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new thought or idea merely be- 
cause it is new. 

There are certain things besides 
hobbies that I’m trying to develop 
—a hodgepodge of attitudes or hab- 
its, which, for want of a better 
name, I call personal resources. I’m 
trying to improve my habits of 
study, which [ hope will help to 
keep me mentally alert. But espe- 
cially, I’m making an effort to de- 
velop my capacity for enjoyment of 
little things—the minutiae of daily 
living and the bits of beauty along 
the way—not waiting for some sen- 
sational pleasure to make me happy. 

I heard a story recently about an 
Indian princess who was told that 
she might go into a field of beauti- 
ful corn and gather a large basket- 
ful of the choicest ears she could 
find in any row she selected. The 
only restriction was that she must 
pick the ears as she went along, 
never turning back for one she had 
missed or rejected. 

She set forth happily, scanning 
each ear with care to make sure 


that she picked only the best. She 





HE SPREADS OUT like a pat of 
soft butter on a hot waffle. 
—FIBBER MCGEE 


THE P. Ss. that you find in a wom- 
an’s letter is like the small print in 
a contract. It pays to read it. 

—Wall Street Journal 


SHE LOOKED LIKE a million dol- 
lars all tied together with a 
tight string. 


—JACK BENNY 








found many big and beautiful ears 
before which she hesitated, but she 
always passed them by, thinking 
she might find ever bigger and more 
beautiful ones farther along. Then 
all of a sudden she came to the end 
of the row—with an empty basket. 

I’m trying to pick the ears of corn 
as I go along, so that, even though 
I should not live to put into opera- 
tion my carefully laid plans for re- 
tirement, I shall not come to the 
end of the row with nothing but 
an empty basket. 

I’m trying to root out some faults 
which seem to accompany advanc- 
ing years. From observation of my- 
self and others, I’ve decided that 
one of the worst tendencies which 
we can easily fall into as we grow 
older is griping. I’m trying to catch 
myself up on that as well as other 
objectionable habits. 

I recall reading once about a 
woman who instructed a man mak- 
ing her a glass eye to be sure it had 
a twinkle in it. [’'m trying hard to 
keep a twinkle in my eye and laugh- 
ter in my heart. 


Sueccinet Similes 


THE OTHER FELLOW’S sins, like 
his car lights, always appear more 
glaring than our own. 

—The Spokes-Man 


SHE LOOKS LIKE a professional 
blind date. —MILTON BERLE 
PLATONIC LOVE is like being in- 
vited down into the cellar for a 

bottle of ginger ale. 
—Ohio Siate Sundial 
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N THE ST. Louis Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, an 
eight-year-old girl sat 
up in bed. Her brown 
eyes danced as she read 
through a stack of gai- 
ly colored get-well 
cards. For the first time 
since she had under- 
gone a serious bone operation, San- 
dra Ann Kahn laughed aloud. 

Suddenly she heard a wistful 
voice next to her: ““May I look at 
some of your cards?”’ 

“Of course,” Sandra Ann an- 
swered, and passed some of her 
cards to the child in the next bed, 
a little girl who lay immobilized 
by a plaster cast that reached to 
her waist. 

And then Sandra Ann looked 
around her. Most of the children 
lay silently staring at the ceiling. 
It occurred to her that except when 
their parents came, none of them 
laughed or smiled. They had noth- 
ing to look forward to. 

When Sandra Ann Kahn left the 
hospital a few weeks later, she could 
skip rope with her friends at last. 
But she could not forget the wan, 
silent children in the hospital. 

One day, she confided in her best 
friend, red-haired Harriet Shakof- 
sky, and the two children went di- 
rectly to Sandra Ann’s home. On 
her bedroom door, they hung a 
sign that read, ““Do Not Disturb.” 
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St. Louis’ Holiday Club for Children 


by KATE SMITH 





Busy sounds emanated 
from behind the closed 
door. Next day, the 
sign was up again. 

A few days later, 55 
brightly decorated 
baskets arrived at the 
St. Louis Children’s 
Hospital. Each one was 
filled with candy and, accompany- 
ing them, was a note. It said: 

‘Dear Children of the Children’s 
Hospital: The people of the Holi- 
day Club would like to give you a 
little basket. We hope that you will 
get well soon and stay well.” 

Who were “‘the people of the 
Holiday Club’’? 

Soon the secret leaked out. The 
Holiday Club consisted of Sandra 
Ann Kahn, who could not forget 
the loneliness she had seen in the 
children’s ward, and her friend, 
Harriet Shakofsky, who understood. 
They had given up their play hours 
to make the baskets, and their al- 
lowances to buy the candy. 

In the three years since then, 
the “‘people of the Holiday Club” 
have not missed offering a Christ- 
mas gift to the patients in the St. 
Louis Children’s Hospital. Recent- 
ly, the “‘Do Not Disturb” sign has 
been up again. Busily, Harriet and 
Sandra Ann are working on a new 
surprise to be delivered this Christ- 
mas Day—a gift from two little 
girls with queen-size hearts. 


Kate Smith stars on the NBC-TV network, Monday through Fri- 
day. With the singer on her program is producer-host Ted Collins. 9 1 




































The Soviet Embassy Shelters... 


STALINS AGENTS 
IN 


WASHINGTON 


by TRIS COFFIN 


NLY FOUR 
blocks from 
the White House, 
a grim castle of 
champagne and 
conspiracy glowers 
on Washington. It is a stone man- 
sion, four high-ceilinged floors tall, 
strewn with chandeliers, ballrooms, 
scarlet drapes and a stealthy silence. 
A generation ago an ambitious 
hostess built this castle to impress 
Washington society. Today, it is the 
heart of a fantastic intrigue against 
the United States, for it so happens 
that 1125 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
is the Embassy of the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics. 

Behind the thick stone walls is a 
topsy-turvy world where the Am- 
bassador, a cold, dour-faced, bald- 
ing man, is afraid of his chauffeur, 
where each of the 39 accredited of- 
ficials and 48 men and women em- 
ployees has a secret mission that 
must be hidden from the others, 
where American Communists are 
treated with open scorn. 

Strangers passing by the Embassy 
see a big black limousine parked in 
the curved drive. Twin magnolia 
trees stand on either side of the 
proud doorway. A formal garden is 
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glimpsed behind 
ornate iron fences. 
Expensive curtains 
discreetly cover 
the long windows. 
People come and 
go casually. A heavy-set Russian in 
a dark suit strolls toward the Stat- 
ler Hotel a block south. A shapeless 
woman clerk in dowdy dress comes 
out and basks in the sun. They speak 
to no one, however, for the Em- 
bassy staff, surrounded by MVD 
(secret) police, is cut off from con- 
tact with the “bourgeois ideology” 
of the outside world. 

Nevertheless, inside this incon- 
gruous “‘castle,”’ where our capital- 
ist economy is held in contempt and 
where the hosts at lavish parties be- 
little the U. S. in every breath, the 
Reds use American products al- 
most exclusively, from their clothes 
to the TV sets in their apartments. 

Any visitor who enters the Em- 
bassy is struck by a strange, unreal 
atmosphere. It is, in the words of a 
literary-minded butler who some- 
times serves at Embassy parties, “‘a 
combination of Dostoevski, William 
Faulkner and Al Capp.” 

“Every place you go,” he says, 
‘a heavy-browed MVD agent with 
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folded arms and suspicious eyes fol- 
lows you. When they unlock the 
serving silver, you’d think it was 
the Czar’s crown jewels. 

‘The tips depend on how drunk 
the paymaster is. If he is partly 
sober and decides by some queer 
reasoning that you are sneering at 
him, not a dime. But if he is full of 
vodka and likes you, he will hug 
you like a bear and stuff bills in 
your pocket.” 

Recently, a Washington reporter 
was invited to the Embassy through 
a go-between, a writer with con- 
tacts among the Cominform diplo- 
matic corps. The reporter went to 
the Chancery, a small, inconspicu- 
ous building attached to the Em- 
bassy by a passageway, and rang 
the bell. It sounded like a lonely 
cry as it echoed down the hall. A 
silence, then a scurrying of feet. 

The door opened a suspicious 
crack and an elderly woman wear- 
ing a shawl surveyed the visitor 
with a frightened look. Reluctantly 
she let the reporter into the Chan- 
cery and fled for a frantically whis- 
pered conversation in Russian with 
an unseen person. 

The reporter was then greeted 
by a handsome, black-haired man 
in his late thirties, who spoke excel- 
lent English. The visitor was led 
through the Embassy over thick red 
carpets. The silence was so heavy 
that the sound of a door closed on 
another floor was like the crack of 
a pistol. 

Baggy dust-covers hid the furni- 
ture. Half-opened doors gave a view 
of immense drawing rooms where 
cupids and bowknots decorated the 
molding. A magnificent curving 
stairway led to the upper first floor. 
At the head of the stairs was a 
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portrait of the storming of the Win- 
ter Palace at Petrograd in 1917. 

The upper floor contained a mir- 
rored and paneled hall, lined with 
office doors. Inside, the offices were 
shabby and run-down. The dials of 
the intercom system were in Rus- 
sian characters. 

The half-hour interview was po- 
lite but bewildering. The diplomat 
merely smiled when asked ques- 
tions, and failed to give any hint 
as to why the visitor was invited to 
this private talk. The reporter is 
still baffled by the incident. 

The same curious atmosphere 
surrounds Embassy inmates when 
they go into the outside world. Not 
long ago, an Embassy couple visited 
the Washington apartment of a for- 
mer American diplomat who had 
met the Soviet attaché in Moscow. 


| bgernsd IN THE EVENING, the couple 
displayed the usual Russian 
stiffness among strangers. ‘‘This 
summer is most hot and uncom- 
fortable here,’ said the attaché. 
“It is much better in Russia!” 

His wife, obviously under instruc- 
tions to say little, was shy and un- 
easy. Wistfully, she mentioned that 
this was her first venture outside the 
small Soviet circle in the Capital. 
She admired the furniture, the pic- 
tures, the gleaming kitchen. Plainly 
she was fascinated by this glimpse 
of life amidst “capitalistic luxury.”’ 
But every time she mentioned her 
delight, her husband dutifully add- 
ed: “‘It is much better in Russia!’’ 

Finally the discussion drifted to 
the Soviet Embassy. Then, sud- 
denly, the Russian wife burst out: 
** Nenavizhu kak tur’mu!”’ 

The Soviet attaché turned pale, 
The host, who knew Russian, real- 
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ized that she had said: “I hate that 
place like a jail!’ 

The comparison is an apt one. 
The “inmates” are watched day 
and night by their jailers, the secret 
police. At least two sets of agents 
keep a jealous eye on the entire 
staff. Everyone is suspect. The 
greatest crime is to be needlessly 
friendly with an American. 

Recently, an Embassy secretary 
met up accidentally with a young 
Washington couple. The husband 
was in college, the wife worked as 
a researcher in a Federal bureau. 

One day the secretary was called 
in by the Embassy’s espionage di- 
rector, who demanded: ‘‘What use- 
ful information are you obtaining 
from your friends, the Joneses?” 

The secretary had known for days 
that he must face this question, so 
he was prepared. “You know, of 
course, that Mr. Jones is seemingly 
a student. But in reality he is a 
counter-intelligence agent, assigned 
to watch two scientists engaged in 
secret work on solar rays. The 
Americans are developing a weapon 
more terrible than the A-bomb!”’ 

The Superman explanation was 
quite plausible to the espionage 
chief. And to this day, fictitious but 
absorbing data on U. S. solar-ray 
research is to be found in the ar- 
chives of the MVD in Moscow. 

Such cloak-and-dagger business 
is accepted routine for Embassy of- 
ficials. Everyone there, from cook 
to counselor, doubles as a staff 
worker and as a Communist agent. 

The Ambassador’s chauffeur, for 
example, drives His Excellency 
Georgy N. Zarubin, but he is also 
a bodyguard and house detective 
at social functions. More important, 
he relays secret reports on the be- 
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havior of the Ambassador and other 
high officials to secret-police head- 
quarters in Moscow. 

No one, not even a cook’s helper, 
is sent to the castle on Sixteenth 
Street unless he has been approved 
by three, often four agencies, not 
mentioned above a whisper. They 
are: the dread MVD; the Foreign 
Department of the Communist 
Party Central Committee (it con- 
trols undergrounds and key cells 
throughout the world); the Ministry 
of State Security’s Foreign Depart- 
ment (counter-intelligence); and 
the Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Espionage in the Ministry of 
the Armed Forces. 

Once selected, the prospective 
diplomat is groomed for his con- 
spiratorial role. A Soviet engineer, 
for example, is trained intensively 
in guided missiles; he must be able 
to recognize technical details and 
ask the right questions. 

Former Ambassador Alexander 
S. Panyuskin, according to a former 
Soviet officer now in Washington, is 
an old hand at military intelligence. 
His real Embassy job was to super- 
vise the gathering of high-level in- 
formation on U. S. preparedness by 
a vast network of satellite diplo- 
mats, American Communists and 
sympathizers. Zarubin, who re- 
placed him in June, left his pre- 
vious post in London amid disclos- 
ures that his Second Secretary had 
been engaged in espionage. Earlier, 
Zarubin had been relieved of his 
post in Canada, following the arrest 
there of the leaders of a Soviet 
atomic spy ring. 

Before the agent leaves Moscow, 
he is called to the Central Commit- 
tee for two weeks of “‘shake-down’”’ 
training. He is coached in intrigue 
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—who his contacts will be in Wash- 
ington, how to use them, how to 
cover his steps, how to report to 
the home office. 

On the last day, the diplomat’s 
Party card is collected and replaced 
with another identifying him as a 
member of the “Smolensk Labor 
Committee” or some such innocu- 
ous body. Since the Comrade 
packed off to Washington might be 
tempted by “bourgeois ideology,”’ 
his wife and children are sometimes 
kept in Russia as hostages. In such 
cases, the Washington diplomatic 
list conspicuously notes ‘“‘absent’’ 
below the family names. 


\ Fh THE NEWCOMER arrives in 
Washington, he soon learns that 
the Ambassador is not the real boss. 
One outside diplomat who has con- 
tacts with the Embassy declares: 
‘Always, there is someone in the 
Embassy whom the others fear. 
They live in terror of him, for he is 
the real leader. And he is not the 
Ambassador. I have seen Soviet 
officials actually tremble when he 
comes into the room.”’ 

Currently, this key man is Yuri 
V. Novikov, who ranked 26th on 
the Embassy staff in the diplomatic 
list. One of his pawns was Valentin 
Gubitchev, Soviet engineer who was 
ordered to woo Judy Coplon, the 
‘political analyst” of the U.S. Jus- 
tice Department. 

At Gubitchev’s trial, Novikov 
threw off his mask in the hunt for 
big game. He sat at the counsel 
table and passed notes openly to 
the defendant’s lawyer. But he was 
not concerned with Gubitchev’s 
fate. Novikov was trying to force 
the FBI into the open. He wanted 
to learn the FBI sources, its meth- 
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ods, and how much it knew of So- 
viet spying. Novikov did his job so 
well that he was rewarded during 
a recent visit to Moscow. 

The embassy’s air of conspiracy 
hangs over even the dazzling social 
functions held amidst the gilded 
magnificence of the second floor 
(the third and fourth floors are of- 
fices and living quarters). Here are 
five ballrooms with fluted columns 
and glittering chandeliers. The big 
affair, the annual reception on the 
anniversary of the Communist seiz- 
ure of power in Russia, is the most 
lavish fete in Washington. 

A thousand visitors edge past ta- 
bles laden with delicacies. Caviar 
and sturgeon are flown from Russia 
for the occasion. Liquors of all kinds 
flow freely. Embassy officers are 
conspicuous in gleaming white uni- 
forms, loaded with gold braid. 

The river of champagne and liq- 
uor comes cheaply, for, thanks to 
diplomatic immunity, the Embassy 
does not have to pay the Federal 
liquor tax. Champagne that would 
cost the American $8 a bottle is 
provided for the Russians’ propa- 
ganda parties at less than $3, and 
a case of Scotch at only $25. 

The list of visitors exposes the 
conspiracy. Those who receive en- 
graved cards with a golden hammer 
and sickle are mostly diplomats 
from nations which Russia is court- 
ing, Americans whom the Embassy 
is trying to impress, fellow-travelers 
and domestic Communists. The 
latter two groups, however, are 
treated as poor cousins, and are 
lucky if they can slide past the Em- 
bassy guards for a second go at the 
champagne. 

The important guests are in the 
second group, for they give clues to 
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the Embassy’s undercover activi- 
ties. One year these special guests 
are atomic scientists, another year 
Hollywood script writers, and still 
another year, professors and racial 
leaders who may be induced to sign 
such bogus documents as the Stock- 
holm “‘Peace Appeal.”’ 

A smiling attaché fawns at the 
elbow of each privileged guest. 
*‘Another glass of champagne, sir? 
We are very much honored to have 
such a distinguished and under- 
standing guest.” 

The Embassy stages three other 
kinds of social affairs—the propa- 
ganda show, the intimate dinner, 
and the uninhibited, shoes-off binge. 

The first opens with a screening 
of Soviet movies in a drawing room 
for some 100 guests, including a 
large percentage of wide-eyed 
Americans. One recent guest 
eruffly commented: 

“Unfortunately, I forgot to eat 
before we came to the Embassy at 
7 o'clock. I sat for four hours, with 
my chair getting harder and my 
appetite growing stronger. We saw 
films of the May Day parade and 
a full-length feature on the life of 
Mussorgsky, the Russian composer. 
Every time Stalin’s face showed on 
the screen, the satellite diplomats 
and American Communists ap- 
plauded furiously.” 

An intimate dinner for ten was 
described recently by the ranking 
diplomat of a country being wooed 
by the Soviet: ‘““The food was the 
most expensive served in any Wash- 
ington embassy. There were twenty 
or thirty different kinds of liquors. 
Our host held the conversation to a 
comparison between the United 
States and Russia. Whenever a 
guest praised anything American, 
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our host remonstrated: ‘Yes, but it 
is much better in Russia!’ 

‘**However, I noticed that he was 
wearing an American suit, while 
his wife’s dress came from Wash- 
ington’s most expensive store. The 
first thing the Russians do when 
they accumulate dollars is buy 
American clothing and TV sets. 

‘“‘After dinner, we danced to a 
phonograph. Yes, the machine and 
the records were American!” 

A few times a year, especially af- 
ter the monster reception, the Em- 
bassy closes its doors and the more 
than 200 members of the Soviet 
community in Washington let down 
their hair. Tables are set in one of 
the ballrooms, and the tax-free liq- 
uor is brought in. What follows 
has been described as the wildest 
goings-on in Washington. 

Experienced private waiters want 
nothing to do with these parties. As 
one of them explained: “‘The brawls 
are too rough. You’re likely to get 
knocked downstairs by a playful 
Russian full of vodka. They drink 
like crazy men. A brandy snifter 
filled to the rim with vodka goes 
down in one gulp. When you go 
back to the Embassy next morning 
to clean up, the place is littered 
with broken dishes and glasses, fur- 
niture that looks like it was kicked 
to pieces, and bits of clothing.” 

The first hour or so is a riotous 
eating and drinking contest with 
much singing, laughter and shouts 
of ‘‘Hoi, hoi, ho!’ Then some of 
the younger men compete in ener- 
getic folk dances. A few land on the 
floor, to the accompaniment of 
laughter. The winner downs a glass 
of vodka with a gesture. 

From then on, the party really 
gets going. Men with bottles stick- 
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ing from their pockets lurch through 
the halls in clumsy but determined 
pursuit of the few women present. 
Attire is anything but formal. Fist 
fights are not uncommon. Later, in 
corners and along the curving stair- 
way, figures sprawl, some in snor- 
ing sleep, others with arms around 
their ladies. 

Discipline is restored the morn- 
ing after. The Soviet diplomat 
comes out the usoor, again the stiff, 
arrogant individual fighting his pri- 
vate war against the “‘capitalist ex- 
ploiters’’ of the United States. This 
defensive attitude was clearly re- 
vealed in the case of the assistant 
military attaché and his war against 
the District trafic bureau. 

The colonel was bolder than most 
of his Embassy comrades, who shy 
from the stiff District driving tests. 
When he flunked his first trial, he 
roared, “‘I cannot fail fairly!’ 

When he returned for the fourth 
test, he climbed behind the wheel 
with superb confidence. But by the 
time he and the haggard inspector 
came back, the Russian had 
achieved a record—123 demerits. 

He was charged with failure to 
observe other traffic, exceeding the 
speed limit, failure to yield right of 
way to pedestrians, delayed brak- 
ing, failure to give proper signals, 
turning corners too wide, failure to 
get into the correct turning lane, 
and seven other misdeeds. 

When the colonel was told he 
had failed again, he cried in rage: 


“Impossible! This is discrimination 
against a Soviet citizen!” 

It is ironic that an employee of 
the Soviet Embassy should use the 
word “discrimination,” especially 
when his lot is compared to that of 
the staff of the U. S. Embassy in 
Moscow. There, Americans lead a 
harsh and secluded life. They are 
cut off from contacts with the popu- 
lation; their mail is opened, their 
telephones tapped. The Ambassa- 
dor is followed everywhere by two 
Red agents in a car. The staff lives 
mostly out of food supplies sent 
from the U. S., since so little can 
be purchased in Russia. 

Meanwhile, in Washington, the 
official agents of the most totalitar- 
ian dictatorship on earth enjoy all 
the benefits of our democratic so- 
ciety. This includes the right to 
come and go as they choose, diplo- 
matic immunity from traffic cops, 
access to our people and govern- 
ment, and, above all, the free air. 

Perhaps their antagonism toward 
the United States would be laugh- 
able if the Soviet Embassy were 
merely a Hollywood movie prop. 
But it is not a prop; it is the head- 
quarters of a sinister conspiracy 
against the peace and welfare of 
the Western World. No wonder 
many American citizens ask why 
our own representatives in Moscow 
cannot receive the same treatment 
and privileges that are enjoyed by 
the Soviet’s agents—only four blocks 
from the White House. 


Te Err Is Human 


N CINCINNATI, OHIO, two detectives spotted a man they believed 
was wanted for questioning about illegal entry into the U. S. 
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He turned out to be a full-blooded Sioux Indian. 


—PAUL STEINER 
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CAR CREPT ALONG in 5 o’clock 

traffic. In exactly ten minutes, 
dinner guests would be arriving at 
the driver’s home in North Holly- 
wood, a good half-hour away. 

He turned on a switch, picked 
up a microphone lying beside him 
on the seat and said, “‘Hey, Joe, 
are you there? W6D JN, this is mo- 
bile W6OFMG.” 

Immediately a good-natured 
voice answered him. “‘Yeah, Red, 
I’m here.” 

“Look, I’m stuck in traffic on 
Wilshire. Would you mind calling 
my home—and telling them I’m 
going to be at least 45 minutes late? 
Thanks, Joe.” 

On a quiet, tree-lined street in 
Van Nuys, California, a man lying 
flat on his back, his legs wedged in 
a wide V-shape by a cast reaching 
from waist to toes, grinned, picked 
up the telephone by his bed and 
another domestic crisis was averted. 

For almost two years, after a bad 
hip condition gave him an enforced 
leave from his regular position as 
a radio network engineer, Joe Co- 
hen was “there” to amateur radio 
operators, particularly mobile 
““*hams,”’ the fellows driving the cars 
with the buggy whips on top. 

From a rented hospital bed, set 
up in the den of his modest home, 
he was able to monitor their fre- 
quency from early in the morning 
until late at night. 

They were his magic carpet to a 
friendly, exciting, outside world; 
they and the 75-meter transmitter 
and receiver crowded in between 
the table, holding the television set 
and telephone, and the two-meter 
transmitter in back of his bed. 
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‘‘Hey, Joe, I’m looking for 
Gene,’’ Carl might say. *“‘Can’t 
seem to locate him.”’ 

‘Just talked to him,” Joe would 
answer. ‘‘He’s stopped in at Lock- 
heed on some business. He'll be 
back in about ten minutes.” 

There were emergencies, like the 
time a ham happened to be in the 
spot when an accident occurred. 
He called Joe, and as fast as you 
could click a relay, that gentleman 
had the police and ambulance 
speeding to the scene. 

Not long ago, Joe got out of his 
‘“‘overcoat’”’ as he called his cast, 
culminating months of doctors and 
operations. But no matter whether 
W6DJN is operating from a _ hos- 
pital bed, his garage shack, or his 
car driving to work, the hams know 
Joe Cohen will be there when they 
Start signing in. —Jan Dawson JENSEN 

T WAS CHRISTMAS EVE and we were 

hurrying to get home. As we 
drove up Route 17, near Harri- 
man, New York, we had a flat tire. 

The icy pavement made it vir- 
tually impossible to get the car 
properly jacked up, and a young 
man on duty at a nearby service 
station invited us to use his place. 
“It won’t cost you anything. This 
is Christmas Eve and I should be 
doing something for someone!” 

The young man not only pro- 
vided his equipment, but did most 
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of the work himself. When he had 
finished, I reached in my pocket 
and offered him a bill. He refused 
it, protesting, “‘Please let me do 
something for someone on Christ- 
mas Eve.” 

‘Pull over to the pump,” I told 
my brother-in-law. ‘‘At least, we 
can buy a dollar’s worth of gas 
from him.” 

He took my dollar bill this time 
and ran the pump. As we drove 
away, I caught a glimpse of the 
meter. It read: $1.10. 


—Tue Rev. WILLIAM M. HUNTER 


HILE OUR SON JIM was doing his 

stretch on Saipan and Oki- 
nawa in World War II, I wrote 
him every day because I thought 
that a boy who knew he wasn’t 
forgotten would be more careful 
to get back home again. In my 
letters I admonished him to take 
every precaution from danger while 
carrying out his duties, and to be 
sure to keep his feet dry! 

When Jim returned safely home 
he told me, ““Mom, your letters 
were a scream. The whole com- 
pany watched for them. At mail 
call everybody ganged up to get 
your latest instructions.” 

He said that when he read about 
keeping his feet dry, he was stand- 
ing in freezing water up to his hips. 

One night when the sky was full 
of flares and rockets, and bullets 
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were whizzing thick and fast, a 
buddy called, “Say, Jim, this looks 
dangerous to me! Get out your 
mother’s letter and see what we’d 
better do!” 

When a typhoon flattened all 
the tents on Okinawa, and the 
boys were crouched in pelting rain 
for hours on the leeward side of an 
oil truck, another crawled close and 
yelled, ‘Say, Jim, your mother 
isn’t going to like this!” 

Although I had put my whole 
heart into those letters and had 
written them in all sincerity, I’m 
so glad that the boys got a laugh 
out of them, for I helped in a bet- 
ter way than I had intended. 


—FRANCES A. DUNCAN 


N A DOCTOR’s crowded waiting 

room not long ago, I sat oppo- 
site a mother and her little boy. 
He was about six and-was of the 
question-asking variety. In half an 
hour he managed to cover almost 
every subject known to man. To 
the admiration of us all, his mother 
answered each query carefully and 
patiently. 

Inevitably he got around to God; 
and as we listened to his relentless 
‘“*hows” and ‘“‘whys,”’ we began to 
glance at each other, entertaining 
a mutual though silent question: 
How does she stand it? 

But when she answered the little 
boy’s next question, she answered 
ours too. 

‘“‘Why,” he asked, ‘“‘doesn’t God 
ever get tired and just stop?” 

“Because,” she replied after a 
moment’s thought, “God is love; 
and love never gets tired.” 

—K. S. H. SCHOOLFIELD 
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fowa Universitys Adventure 


«FALL 


S BACH 


Students of all religions have found that 
they have a common meeting ground 


T WAS REGISTRATION WEEK at the 
University. Hundreds of students 
milled about under huge placards 
marked Chemistry, Commerce, En- 
gineering, Law. 

One, somewhat older than the 
rest and dark-skinned, hesitated 
under the card marked Religion. 
He spoke in the accent of the Mid- 
die East: 

“There is something here I do 
not understand,”’ he said. From the 
catalogue in his hand, he read aloud: 
“History of the Catholic Church, 
History of the Hebrew people, Prot- 
estant Faith, Christian Ethics.’’ He 
looked up. “You teach all these 
courses?” 

“Yes,” replied the registrar. 

“And I can study them under a 
priest or a rabbi or a minister?”’ 

The registrar nodded. 

Now the student leaned forward 
to make himself heard above the 
din: “I would like to tell you—I 
have been a student in many coun- 
tries. I have never heard of any- 
thing like this. How is it possible?”’ 

How is it possible? Many men 
have asked that question—and oth- 
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er questions—since the School of 
Religion was launched at the State 
University of Iowa 25 years ago. 
Faculty members asked: “‘How 
can you teach religion in a tax- 
supported university? There is such 
a thing as the separation of church 
and state, you know.” 
Clergymen asked: “Don’t you 
think the tenure of a rabbi or a 
minister on the faculty of a state 
university would be insecure?”’ 
Iowa City businessmen said: 
‘Catholics are Catholics and Prot- 
estants are Protestants. They think 
differently and they believe differ- 
ently. You don’t need a special 
school to teach them that.” 
Students said: “If I want to learn 
religion, I can go to church.”’ 
Today, the doubts have been 
met, the questions answered—and 
the answer is one of the most strik- 
ing demonstrations of interfaith co- 
operation in America, a religious 
give-and-take that has risen above 
academic differences and cut across 
denominational lines. 
What, specifically, have they 
done at the University of lowa? 
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They have instituted a plan of re- 
ligious education in which Catho- 
lics, Protestants and Jews teach 
their individual faiths, not as “‘lit- 
erature’ or as a historical parade 
of facts and figures, but as a living, 
vital belief in religion and in each 
other. They have made ‘“‘coopera- 
tion without compromise”? work. 

“For the past ten years,’ the 
Protestant professor recently said, 
‘“‘my office has been between that 
of the Catholic priest on my left 
and the Jewish rabbi on my right. 
Up to now, there hasn’t been any 
feuding. As representatives of Amer- 
ica’s three major faiths, we teach 
religious thought as we believe it 
—and we do it as a team.” 

This year, the School of Religion 
observed its 25th year of uninter- 
rupted history and told its story to 
the world. Its roots go back to the 


chaotic days of World War I. Close — 


behind the front lines in France, a 
Yale graduate, O. D. Foster, organ- 
ized a group called ‘‘Comrades in 
Service.’’ High-ranking officials, 
army leaders and doughboys— 
Jews, Catholics, Protestants—gath- 
ered regularly for social activities 
and religious services. 

Back home, Foster determined 
to introduce this same appreciation 
for the other fellow’s point of view 
among young people in American 
colleges. At about the same time, 
Iowa University President Walter 
A. Jessup and a campus committee 
sat down to study the need for spir- 
itual emphasis in the postwar years. 
Their main concern: a charge pla- 
guing educators that soon after boys 
and girls registered at a university, 
they lost their religion. 

Inevitably, Foster and Jessup got 
together. ““‘We had the dream,” 
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said one of the University men. 
“Foster had the know-how.” 

In May, 1925, in the historic 
Old Capitol building on the Iowa 
campus, 31 key churchmen and 
University representatives listened 
to a plan for a School of Religion, 
to be governed by a “balance of 
counsel” among the three faiths. 
This meant that Catholics and Jews 
would have representation on a 
Board of Trustees proportionately 
greater than Protestants who were 
the largest religious force in the 
state. It was not the plan to teach 
religion. The idea was to explain 
religious concepts and to open the 
doors of understanding so that men 
could catch the inspiration of all 
that other men, in their quest for 
God, had been able to discover. 

Deploying their forces, the com- 
mittee launched a three-pronged 
campaign for support: 

President Jessup was called upon 
to sell the idea to the State of lowa; 
the churchmen were commissioned 
to enlist the support of their re- 
spective denominations; Foster took 
it upon himself to work for inter- 
religious ecclesiastical approval on 
the national level. 

In the Spring of 1926, excited 
conversation drifted down the cor- 
ridors of the University: John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., had agreed to 
make available to the School $35,- 
000 for a three-year trial period. 

Still, it was only a school on 
paper. Many an Iowan expected 
it to stay right there. It had no 
staff, no students, no money. But 
here and there in the state and in 
the nation, Catholics, Protestants 
and Jews clung to the idea. 

For another year, they answered 
questions, met objections, explained, 
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argued, pleaded. Finally, plans for 
a School of Religion were incor- 
porated under the laws of Iowa. 
The State Board of Education gave 
its blessing and a single classroom 
was made available in the Natural 
Science building. 

As director, the committee chose 
M. Willard Lampe, Presbyterian 
clergyman whose experience had 
ranged from “‘sky pilot” in a West- 
ern mining camp to campus pastor 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 

If Foster was the pioneer, Lampe 
was the colonizer—and the one 
man who could satisfy the three 
faiths and the university members. 
From a corner desk and an empty 
classroom, he built the School of 
Religion into an institution which, 
during its peak year, registered 
2,407 students in 28 different courses 
in religion. 

Although Lampe has been the 
only director the school has ever 
had, he still admits that in all his 
25 years on the job, his first assign- 
ment—finding a teaching staff— 
was the toughest. Where could he 
get three men academically accept- 
able to the University, respected 
denominationally by their commun- 
ions, and sufficiently adventurous 
to pioneer on the frontiers of good 
will and confidence among organ- 
ized religious groups? 

Jewish leaders recommended 
Prof. Maurice H. Farbridge, grad- 
uate of Victoria University in Eng- 
land. For Catholicism, a_ bishop 
found Father Henry G. Takken- 
berg. The Protestant assignment 
was given to a Columbia graduate, 
Presbyterian Charles A. Hawley. 

All courses were made elective 


and fully accredited. Regardless of - 


his denomination, a student could 
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enroll in such classes as ‘‘Protestant 
Faith,” *“‘ Judaism” or “The Cath- 
olic Church.”’ He could register for 
*“Old Testament,” which was taught 
by a Jew, “‘New Testament,” taught 
by a Protestant, or “‘Life Problems,” 
taught by a Catholic. 

Today, there is even a course 
titled “‘Religious Groups of Amer- 
ica,’ in which qualified members 
of contemporary movements such 
as Mormonism, Christian Science, 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, the Baha’i 
faith, or the Kingdoms of Father 
Divine may discuss what they be- 
lieve and why they believe it. 


HEN ROCKEFELLER AID was end- 

ed in 1935, the inter-religious 
Board of Trustees convinced Iowans 
and church groups that the Uni- 
versity should keep a full program 
going. Catholicism pledged itself to 
take care of the salary of the Cath- 
olic professor; members of the Jew- 
ish faith underwrote their man; and 
Protestantism shared in the salary 
of its representative—as each group 
had done from the beginning. Only 
the administrator’s salary and of- 
fice operating expenses came out 
of University funds. The rest is 
‘*free-will offering.”’ 

A typical contributor made this 
statement: “Any school that can 
bring religion to a state university 
is worth five dollars of my money 
any time.”’ 

An Iowa businessman gave the 
school a check for $50. It was drawn 
on a special account. He said: 
“Some years ago I started keeping 
a Lord’s side of the ledger. That's 
His money. You can count on help 
from me from time to time.” 

Buoyed by such loyalty, the 
School of Religion keeps in mind 
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that it has an extra-curricular re- 
sponsibility to the people of the 
Hawkeye State. Its 15-minute 
Morning Chapel broadcasts over 
University station WSUI may fea- 
ture an evangelist one day, a Quaker 
the next. Jewish students celebrate 
their holy days with special broad- 
casts; Catholics offer pre-Easter 
services; Protestants conduct pro- 
grams devoted to Reformation Sun- 
day. And all faiths unite in such ob- 
servances as Brotherhood Week in 
February and patriotic holidays. 

Confirmed sectarians are often 
surprised to hear that many reli- 
gious differences of the past no 
longer divide the youth of today. 
President of the School’s Board of 
Trustees, F. C. Waples, Iowa busi- 
nessman and prominent Methodist, 
calls this a healthy sign. 

‘“‘We exchange ideas about busi- 
ness methods and technical process- 
es,” he says, “so why not exchange 
ideas about discoveries in the spir- 
itual life? This is not only reason- 
able, it’s vital. It’s vital to students 
and also to people throughout the 
state. Let’s tell them about it.” 

QO. D. Foster, now writing his 
memoirs in his Fortville, Indiana, 
home, believes that other state uni- 
versities will develop schools of re- 


ligion modeled after the Iowa plan. 
He thinks that 25 years were needed 
to prove the workability of the idea. 

Director Lampe agrees, but his 
main concern is for the immediate 
years ahead at the University. 
“There is,” he says, “‘a desperate 
need for a working unity to keep 
the world from destruction. There 
is a tremendous call to show the 
world how it is possible to work to- 
gether for the advantage of all and 
the detriment of none. Our success 
here at Iowa constitutes a sobering 
challenge in such a world as we live 
in today.” 

Some educators feel that the lowa 
plan has worked only because of a 
favorable combination of circum- 
stances, and that it is impractical as 
a blueprint for universities gener- 
ally. There are people at the grass 
roots who still shake their heads 
dubiously when they hear that 
Catholic, Protestant and Jew teach 
in a spirit of co-operation and open- 
ly demonstrate the beliefs they hold 
in common. 

But this is not true of the average 
University student. One of them re- 
duced the question to its very es- 
sence: ‘‘What’s so surprising about 
it? We all worship the same God, 
don’t we?”’ 


Weighty Evidence 


A 


FRIGHTENED HOUSEHOLDER excitedly reported to po- 
lice headquarters that he had been struck down in 
the dark outside his back door by an unknown assailant. 
A rookie officer was dispatched to the scene of the crime 
to investigate, and soon returned to headquarters with 
a lump on his forehead and a glum look on his face. 

**T solved the case,’ he muttered. 

“Amazingly fast work,” his superior complimented 
him. “How did you accomplish it?” 





The sad cop explained. “‘I stepped on the rake, too.” 
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—ADRIAN ANDERSON 
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T 53, Juan Terry Trippe is a 
husky, brown-eyed six-footer 
who has spent all his adult life try- 
ing to shrink the world to the size 
of a walnut. He has not entirely 
succeeded, of course, but he has 
come closer than any other human 
in history with a similar objective. 
As both the founder and presi- 
dent of Pan American World Air- 
ways, it has been Trippe, more than 
any other single person, who has 
caused the world to contract with 
such suddenness that no place on 
the face of the earth is now more 
than 52 hours by air from New York. 
Apart from his extraordinary 
vision, which in retrospect has been 
virtually infallible, the remarkable 
thing about Trippe is that he has 
accomplished so much in so short 
a time. His building of an aerial 
empire is a saga of twentieth-cen- 
tury adventure. Conceived and driv- 
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Juan Trippe: King of the Skyways 


by COLLIE SMALL 


Pan American’s president has blazed an 
air trail for tourists around the globe 


en forward by one man, a commer- 
cial airline has taken islands in the 
name of the United States, negoti- 
ated treaties with foreign govern- 
ments, and defied the British navy. 

In only 25 years, having started 
from scratch, Trippe has spun a 
web of such vast dimensions that 
his planes now fly more than a 
billion passenger miles a year, car- 
rying the American flag and Ameri- 
can prestige to 69 foreign countries 
and colonies over some 60,000 miles 
of routes. 

It has been said of Trippe that 
he views the world only as a series 
of dots, between which it is possible 
to fly and upon which it is possible 
to land. Certainly there is nothing 
to suggest that he ever considered 
it in any other terms. Even now, 
with his planes circling the globe 
like automatons, he sits restlessly in 
his office on the 58th floor of New 
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York’s Chrysler Building, mapping 
out new conquests. 

Ironically, Trippe’s only prob- 
lem as a pioneer is that he has just 
about run out of new places to fly 
to. From now on, he must find 
newer, faster and cheaper ways of 
flying to the old places, a program 
on which he is already hard at work. 

In many ways, Trippe is a fasci- 
nating enigma. Outwardly, his trap- 
pings are those of any successful 
executive. He is articulate, polished 
and soft-spoken. He has a wife, the 
former Elizabeth Stettinius, is the 
father of a daughter and three sons 
to Whom he is devoted, and draws a 
modest salary of $22,500, though 
his stock holdings are considerable. 
He keeps both an apartment in 
Manhattan and a country home on 
Long Island, relaxes easily, plays 
golf, skis, and likes surf fishing. But 
where Pan American is concerned, 
he is another man entirely. 

Trippe runs his airline with an 
iron hand. Since he himself has al- 
ways had the capacity of getting 
things done, regardless of how insur- 
mountable they may have seemed, 
he insists that those around him do 
the same. Once, as a Yale student, 
when he was editor of a pictorial 
magazine called the Graphic, he told 
the business manager of the Graphic 
that they were going to put out an 
issue almost double the size of pre- 
vious ones. 

‘Where are we going to get the 
money?” his associate asked. 

Trippe looked at him coldly. 
“You,” he said, *‘are the business 
manager !”’ 

Needless to say, the double-size 
Graphic was produced forthwith. 

Close associates have described 
him as a two-level thinker. “‘In the 
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office, Trippe thinks in terms of 
minute detail,’ one of them has 
said. ‘“‘When he leaves the office, 
he seems to soar up to a higher, 
broader plane. 

‘“‘He may seem perfectly relaxed, 
but he is apt to get an idea in the 
middle of his backswing on the golf 
course or in the middle of a schuss 
down a ski slope. Nobody knows 
where they come from, but he 
brings new ideas to the office every 
morning.” 

Most of Trippe’s other associates 
find him charmingly inscrutable. 
His capacity for intense concentra- 
tion on any given problem is pro- 
digious, and he is given to long 
periods of reflective silence, puffing 
on a pipe or a ten-cent cigar while 
his associates fidget, waiting for him 
to make his decision. Once he 
speaks, however, there is the ring 
of unmistakable authority, even 
though he has a habit of issuing 
orders in the form of questions. 

If he should say, “Don’t you 
think we ought to set up tourist 
service to the moon?” his experts 
would begin working on the project 
without hesitation. Moreover, 
Trippe would be apt to register ex- 
treme annoyance if anyone had the 
temerity to suggest there were cer- 
tain obstacles to the plan, such as 
the fact that no one has yet flown 
to the moon. 

Trippe’s unceasing battle against 
the physical limitations of the world 
began in 1923. As the son of a New 
York banker, and named, incident- 
ally, after a great aunt, Juanita 
Terry, it was originally intended 
that he should enter his family’s in- 
vestment firm following a suitable 
apprenticeship, but after an arid 
year of banking, he concluded that 
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the throb of engines held more 
promise than the call of bonds. 

Trippe was already a flier, hav- 
ing served as a Marine pilot during 
World War I. Consequently, he 
abandoned banking to form Long 
Island Airways, a company with 
seven wartime planes which he 
based at Rockaway Beach, Long 
Island, for sightseeing and occa- 
sional charter flights. 

Long Island Airways was suc- 
cessful enough with Trippe as presi- 
dent, general manager, chief pilot, 
and, in emergencies, mechanic, but 
in 1925, the Kelly Air Mail Act 
offered government subsidies for the 
first time to private companies 
which would carry mail. It was 
Trippe’s first real opportunity. He 
and a group of friends quickly or- 
ganized Colonial Air Transport 
between New York and New Eng- 
land, and wangled the first U. S. 
mail contract. 

Colonial prospered from the start. 
Eager to expand, ITrippe proposed 
that the route be extended west- 
ward from New York to Chicago 
and southward from New York to 
Miami and Havana. It was too 
rich a dream for Colonial’s conserv- 
ative stockholders. They voted him 
down, and Trippe and his friends 
promptly withdrew from Colonial. 

That was the beginning of Pan 
American and a great new era in 
commercial aviation. With $300,- 
000 capital raised by himself and 
eleven other World War I pilots, 
including Sonny Whitney, who be- 
came chairman of the board, Trippe 
formed the fabulous airline that was 
destined to conquer six continents 
and all the oceans in between. 

Prior to Trippe’s emergence, it 
had been axiomatic for airlines to 
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follow the perimeters of the land 
masses. Trippe boldly proposed to 
strike out across the water with both 
mail and passengers, despite the 
fact that there was virtually no ex- 
isting knowledge of how to do it. 
There were no airways, radio beams, 
weather service, maritime clearance 
regulations as applied to aircraft, 

Trippe and the men he had gath- 
ered around him painstakingly com- 
piled the original encyclopedia of 
overwater flying, using the Carib- 
bean as a laboratory. A weather 
service was set up, along with a 
communications system. By 1927, 
they were ready to venture over the 
sea commercially, and Pan Ameri- 
can opened the first international 
air service under the American flag. 

The plane was a tri-motored Fok- 
ker, the first multi-engined trans- 
port used by an American airline, 
and the route was 90 miles across 
the water between Key West and 
Havana. 


we ONE frontier breached, 
Trippe eagerly sought others. 
In rapid succession new names ap- 
peared on the Pan American time- 
table—names like Port of Spain, 
San Juan, Mexico City, Cristobal 
and Montevideo. Foreign lines, such 
as British I mperial Airways, France’s 
Compagnie Générale Aéropostale, 
the Dutch KLM, and Germany’s 
Lufthansa, all of which had been 
operating internally in Latin Ameri- 
ca for six or seven years, suddenly 
looked up in astonishment to find 
that the brash newcomer had 
snatched Latin America out from 
under their very noses. 

By 1933, every capital in Latin 
America was being served by Pan 
American, as well as most South 
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American capitals. Meanwhile, 
thousands of miles away, the ambi- 
tious Trippe had started service in 
Alaska, competing with dog-team 
operators in carrying mail. And his 
eve was already on the broad waters 
of the Pacific. 

The Pacific represented Trippe’s 
sreatest challenge. There were tre- 
mendous factors involved simply in 
hitting the infinitesimal specks that 
would have to serve as landing 
fields. An occasional daredevil had 
flown across the Pacific successfully, 
but others had died in the attempt. 
No major ocean had yet been 
spanned by regularly scheduled 
commercial aircraft. 

When Trippe proposed to do it, 
a board member resigned in protest. 
‘Idiocy!’ he snorted. But Trippe 
knew how. In October, 1936, the 
“China Clipper,” a flying boat, in- 
augurated regular passenger serv- 
ice from San Francisco to Manila, 
with stops at Honolulu, Wake 
Island and Guam. 

Three years later, Trippe was 
first with passenger service across 
the Atlantic. In 1947, he was first 
around the world on regular sched- 
ule. It seemed that he was first 
everywhere with everything, includ- 
ing instrument flying and the use 
of flight mechanics. Commercial 
aviation had never seen anything 
like this dedicated man. 

Looking back, the amazing thing 
about Trippe is that one man should 
have been so imbued with deter- 
mination and so infallibly guided 
by faith. Yet Trippe accomplished 
nothing by accident. Every move 
was planned with fantastic care, 
coupled with incredible foresight. 

As early as 1932, Trippe was con- 
vinced that the Pacific would be 
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flown commercially. When the Brit- 
ish refused to give him landing 
rights in Hong Kong, he promptly 
sent an emissary to Portugal to get 
landing rights in the Portuguese 
colony of Macao, the result being 
that the British wearily surrendered 
and opened Hong Kong to him. 

By 1933, Trippe was not only 
stringing airports and radio net- 
works throughout Latin and South 
America, but he was also writing 
to the All Soviet Presidium of Civil 
Aviation in Moscow, proposing to 
fly to the Orient and asking per- 
mission to use Siberia as an opera- 
tional stop. The negotiations with 
Moscow were unsuccessful, but he 
sent the company’s Technical Di- 
rector, Col. Charles Lindbergh, and 
his wife, Anne Morrow Lindbergh, 
on a long survey flight to the Far 
East anyway. 

Trippe was so determined to fly 
the Pacific that he chartered a 
steamer in 1935, loaded it with 
technicians, construction crews and 
materials, and sent it out with in- 
structions to build an airway on 
the coral stepping stones across the 
Pacific. There were many difficul- 
ties, however. 

Trippe found that when he went 
to build on Wake Island, the U. S. 
Navy wasn’t sure where it was and 
the U. S. Government didn’t know 
for sure whether it owned it. Trippe’s 
men had found a reference to Wake 
in a museum in Honolulu, and 
Pan American apparently had re- 
discovered the tiny speck. 

In any case, Trippe got the dubi- 
ous permission of the Government 
to use Wake, along with Midway 
and Guam. When it came to such 
islands as Howland and Davis, he 
discovered he could get U. S. pro- 
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tection only if he exported guano 
to this country. Trippe, consequent- 
ly, organized a guano company. 

In mapping out his route to Aus- 
tralia, Trippe sent an expedition 
to Canton Island to set up a base. 
It was a perilous mission. With 
the Pan American party steaming 
toward Canton from Honolulu, the 
British dispatched the cruiser Essex 
from New Zealand to claim Canton 
for the Union Jack. Fortunately, 
the Pan American ship arrived 24 
hours ahead of the British and the 
next day claimed all of Canton it 
had been able to survey, which, in 
view of Canton’s small size, was all 
of it except one or two acres. 

The Essex stood offshore and de- 
manded that Pan American vacate. 
Pan American stood its ground. 
Finally, the cruiser sent a ground 
party to claim what was left, and 
to reinforce their claim the British 
later installed a post office on their 
part of the atoll. Eventually, the 
U.S. government, backing up 
Trippe, settled the issue with the 
British by designating the island a 
“‘co-dominion.” 

After 25 years, Pan American 
can now properly be considered a 
global operation. Pan American 
holds minority interests in 14 for- 
eign-flag airlines which it has de- 
veloped, and, all told, some 16,000 
people are engaged in seeing that 
the sun never sets on the wings of 
Pan Am’s clippers. Such being the 
extent of his success, Trippe might 
reasonably be expected to sit down 
and catch his breath. 

Trippe, however, entertains no 
such idea. He is as restless as ever 
and sees the future as even more 
challenging than the past. The jet 
age, for instance, finds him ham- 
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mering away at American plane 
manufacturers to build a jet trans- 
port that can make the New York- 
to-London crossing in six hours non- 
stop. Trippe himself cannot design 
planes, but he knows what he wants 
and needs. 

When, in 1944, Boeing proposed 
a double- deck “Stratocruiser ’ with 
a top speed of 280 miles an hour, 
Pan American engineers insisted 
that the top speed be boosted to 
Trippe’s requirement of more than 
300 m.p.h. Apropos of jets, Trippe 
feels that jet service across the 
oceans will be standard before 1960, 
but that the present jet transports— 
notably the British Comet—cannot 
be operated economically over long- 
distance ocean routes such as Pan 
American’s. 


ITH HIS CONQUESTS of oceans and 

continents largely behind him, 
Trippe has turned to an all-out as- 
sault on the remaining barriers to 
travel: time and money. With char- 
acteristic vision, he realized some 
years ago that it was these two fac- 
tors which were most likely to keep 
a great portion of our population 
from traveling abroad, and he did 
considerable thinking about it. 

‘A great percentage of the people 
in America are either foreign-born 
or their parents were,” Trippe told 
himself. ““Why wouldn't they like 
to go back to the old country? 
What’s more, almost everyone now 
gets a paid vacation. The worker's 
only problem is that he can't get 
anywhere and back in two or three 
weeks without flying. If the price 
were right, he could go.” 

Trippe set out against the heavi- 
est sort of ‘opposition to make the 


price right. In 1948, he inaugurated 
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tourist service to Puerto Rico. It 
was immediately successful and 
proved what he had long been say- 
ing: ‘*Tourist-class air service is 
simply an application of the tested 
American principle of mass produc- 
tion—achieving a wider and wider 
market by lowering the unit price.” 

As usual, however, Trippe was 
too far ahead of his competitors. 
When he proposed a new tourist- 
class service across the Atlantic, 
most other airlines protested vehe- 
mently that a $405 round-trip fare 
between New York and London 
would be ruinous to first-class serv- 
ices. Nevertheless, Trippe formally 
made his proposal at a conference 
in London of North Atlantic air- 
lines operators. 

He was promptly voted down. 
He then countered by refusing to 
agree to abide by the first-class fares 
set by the conference for more than 
six months, thereby forcing another 
meeting. Meanwhile, he ordered 39 
new Super airliners at a cost of 
some $50,000,000, and blithely an- 
nounced that Pan American would 
institute tourist service across the 
Atlantic in brand-new pressurized 
planes carrying 82 passengers each. 


Logie Irrefutable 


At the subsequent traffic confer- 
ence in Nice last December, Trippe 
forced the issue through, agreeing 
finally to a compromise fare of 
$486. Other North Atlantic opera- 
tors followed his lead. And, as has 
happened so often, they found that 
Juan Trippe had carried them 
across another frontier. One airline 
which fought Trippe the hardest 
had to revise and expand its tourist 
schedule three times before it had 
sent its first flight out; it was liter- 
ally swamped with reservations. 
And its first-class flights were booked 
as solidly as ever. 

“It is not only a new service,” 
Trippe had said. “It’s a new type 
of passenger.”’ 

When Trippe is reminded now 
of his competitors’ reluctance to 
follow him to the golden harvest, 
he smiles and one recalls what an- 
other Pan American executive said 
when Trippe was in the middle of 
the tourist-service fight. 

“Trippe will get tourist flights 
across the Atlantic,” the executive 
said, “‘simply because his opponents 
won’ t live long enough to stop him.” 

In a nutshell, that is the story of 
Juan Terry Trippe. 
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A QUAKER, backing his car, bumped into the vehicle behind him. The 
driver jumped out and called him several very insulting names. 
When he ran out of names the Quaker said, “If you offer a man some- 
thing and he refuses it, to whom does it belong?” 

Taken by surprise at the unexpected question, the other driver re- 
plied, ‘“To the one who originally offered it, I suppose.” 

“We agree,” smiled the Quaker. ““The abuse and ugly names you 


offer me I refuse to accept.” 
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—FRANCES RODMAN 
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N OLD IRISH WOMAN was in dis- 
tress because she had lost her 
sense of God. A friend who was with 
her one day said, ‘‘Pray to God. 
Ask Him to touch you. He will put 
His hand on you.” 

The old woman began to pray 
and suddenly felt a hand touching 
her. She cried out in joy, “‘He has 
touched me.”’ Then she added, “‘But 
it felt just like your hand!” 

Her friend said, “Sure, did you 
think He’d make a long arm out 
of Heaven to touch you? He just 
took the hand that was nearest and 
used that.” —THE-Man-Wuo-Sees (Jn Quote) 

IE WHEN I MAY, I want it said of 
me by those who knew me best, 
that I always plucked a thistle and 
planted a flower where I thought a 
flower would eTow. —ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
EORGE WASHINGTON CARVER, 
noted Negro educator and 
chemist, was once called before a 
Senate committee to testify concern- 
ing his work with the peanut. 
“Where did you learn all these 
things?”’ he was asked. 

‘From an old book,”’ he replied. 

*“What book?”’ 

“The Bible.” 

“But what does the Bible say 
about peanuts?” queried the sur- 
prised committee. 

“Nothing, Mr. Senator,” replied 
Dr. Carver quietly, “‘but it tells 
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about God who made the peanut. 
I asked Him to show me what to do 
with it—and He did.”? —tevine Horruas 
OHN CARRADINE, the actor, was 
doing readings at a Greenwich 
Village nightclub. A lady who heard 
him was fascinated by his reading 
of a Shakespeare sonnet, and asked 
him to autograph the book she was 
carrying, a copy of Shakespeare. 
‘I couldn’t,”’ he replied. ““Would 
you ask a servant of God to auto- 
graph the Holy Bible?” 


—LEONARD LYONS 


ANIEL A. POLING was once asked 

by a young man, “‘What do you 
know about God?” Dr. Poling an- 
swered, ‘‘Mighty little, but what I 
know has changed my entire life.” 


—Canadian Baptist 


Y PROFESSION I am a soldier, and 
take pride in that fact. But | am 
more proud, infinitely more, tc be 
a father. A soldier destroys in order 
to build; a father only builds, never 
destroys. The one has the poten- 
tialities of death, the other embodies 
creation and life. While the hordes 
of death are mighty, the battalions 
of life are mightier still. It is my 
hope that my son, when I am gone, 
will remember me not from the 
battles, but in the home, repeating 
with him our simple daily prayer, 
“Our Father, Who art in heaven.” 


—GENERAL DovuGLtas MACARTHUR 
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Revolution in music— 


Here you see the revolutionary new No lessons are needed. You don’t have to 
musical instrument which makes it possi- be able to read a note. 

ble for anyone to play rich, full chorded The full story of the Hammond Chord 
organ music in less than half an hour. No Organ and the revolution it has started 
previous knowledge of music is necessary. in music is told on the following pages. 
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In thousands of homes all over America, music | 
becoming something you play instead of something 
you listen to. 

Lots of people just like you and me... folks whg 
like to sing in the bathtub but who have no time fo 











| music lessons or lack patience to practice . . . peopl 
| who once took music lessons, stopped, and forgo 
everything they knew ... men and women who fel 
they were too old to learn to play a musical instr 
This was on executive . . : , 
| ensitiaddetens ment—have discovered a new kind of satisfaction ant 


relaxation in playing their own music. 

| The reason for it all is the Hammond Chord Organ. It looks ant 
sounds like an organ, but it’s far easier to play than any music: 
instrument ever was before. 

Aided by a simple book of instructions, anyone can sit down an¢ 
be playing both the melody and bass of a piece like ‘“The Marines 
Hymn” or “Silent Night” within half an hour. Not professionally 
but pleasantly. 


This was a boy who 
didn't like music 


On the next two page 
why it is so easy to learn to pla 
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l}of playing their own music 
listening to others 


You don’t even have to be able to read music. 
ing@ Simple picture music shows you exactly what to do. 
(A generous library of music from popular favorites 
to Tschaikowsky comes with each Chord Organ. Each 
selection is presented in conventional music too for 
@ those who read notes.) 

You learn by playing the music you like best. The 
more you play, the better it sounds. The better you 
play, and the more you learn about music, the more Tile was © qnandmaties 
you enjoy yourself. For, easy as the Hammond Chord who thought she was too old 
Organ is to learn to play, it is a superb musical instru- 
ang ment with a wealth of varied resources which you never outgrow. 

This is all possible because the Chord Organ virtually eliminates 
the bugaboo of so many would-be piano players: the left hand. On 
‘NG the Chord Organ, the left hand has nothing to do but push clearly- 

16@ marked buttons. One button will play a chord that requires three | 
ly or four fingers working full time on a conventional organ or a piano. a 








This was a woman who had for- 
gotten childhood music lessons 
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you will see exactly 
49 the Hammond Chord Organ... 
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YOU CAN PLAY EVEN @ONE 
THOUGH YOU DON'T §hand 
READ NOTES, by playing §time 
the easy picture music, §(Late 
Hundreds of selections fing c! 
supplied with each Chord §hand 
Organ in easy to read pic- 

ture music and standard 
music. 


easy to playith 
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ONE FINGER of your left FONE 
hand presses one button ffone « 
to produce a rich chord two 
that would take several §rght 
fingers on a conventional §tion 
keyboard instrument. 
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EN BONE FINGER of your right 
i'T Bhand touches one key ata 
ing $time to play the melody. 
sic. §(Later on, you'll be play- 
ons fing chords with your right 
ord Bhand, too.) 
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left FONE FOOT resting on just 
ton fone of the Chord Organ’s 
ord fitwo pedals produces the 
ral Bright bass for any selec- 
nal Bion you play. 


Is it as easy as it sounds? Ture the pase ond see... 
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Because the Hammond Chord Organ 
seems too good to be true, many people 
find it hard to believe the amazing story 
you’ve been reading. If you’re willing to 
spend a pleasant half hour at any 
Hammond dealer’s, you can test the truth 
of all of it to your own satisfaction. 
Just ask your Hammond dealer to let 


F.3. 


The Hammond Instrument Company 


4203 W. Diversey Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 


you spend a half hour in private with th 
Hammond Chord Organ, the instruc 
tions, and the simple picture music. 

Judge the truth of this story by t 
music you are able to play yourself with 
out anyone to prompt or instruct yo 

Investing these 30 minutes may wel 
yield a lifetime of pleasure. 







The Hammond Chord Organ is $975 f.o.b. Chicago. Can be 
played from any chair or bench; bench shown not included. 
For more information, use the convenient coupon. 


Please send me absolutely free and without obligation more information on the Hamm« 


Chord Organ. 


Name 





Address 








City 
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WHAT WE LIVE BY 


by LOUIS REDMOND 


Light and dark make a day. 


Hot and cold make a year. 


Contrasts make a life: think and do, want and have, 
climb and fall, wake and sleep. 
Contrasts, walking arm in arm, make a man. 
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Dependence .. . 


The just-born man lies speechless and soft, awaiting the 
interest of others. Other hands feed him, other feet give him 
movement. He depends for the gift of life on a strength 
not his own, on a kindness he did nothing to create. 
In time, however, he turns away from the helping hand. 
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and Self-Reliance 


He walks alone. He stares at the sea’s edge 
and the tempting joint of earth and sky, drawn to the places 
where he can put himself beyond all help, but his own. 
As he needs safety, he also needs risk. 
Dependence and self-reliance make a man. 
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Curiosity ... 


Nothing in the world is safe from the thrust of his 
questions. What’s your name, Everything? What do you do? 
How many are you? Where do you live? Why are you? 
What’s your reason? And he stuffs the pockets of 
his memory with answers. He must have answers 
to live by. Eventually he comes to love 
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and Faith 


a mystery almost as much as a fact. So, side 
by side with the sharp questions and exact answers, 
there grows in his mind something that is 
neither question nor answer. 
It is faith; certainty without knowledge. 
He needs this, too, to live by. 
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Work... 


He mends nets, he saws wood, he hammers metal 
into useful shapes. These activities he 
calls work. They have a serious end: eating, sleeping, 
and keeping dry in the rain. But he also makes shapes 
of sound, smears of color, patterns of words; 
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and Play 


and having no name for their usefulness he calls them 
non-work, or art, or play. But you cannot tell 
by the intensity of his face which he is doing, 
whether work or play; or which is less serious; 
or which is needed more for the wholeness of the man. 
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Fortitude 


A blind boy sits tranquilly in darkness, reading 
about a world he will never see. 
A coast guardsman rushes into the surf to save the lives 
of strangers on a vessel broken by the storm. 
Clearly there is no simple way to be brave. 
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and Heroism 


There is a valor of the emotions and a valor 
of the muscles, courage to accept 
and courage to defy, defender’s courage and 
attacker’s courage. We are lucky 
if we have a little of each of these to live by. 
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Tenderness ... 


Love flows like a river through the center of life. 
It is a river with many branches. In places 
it is wide and quiet, like a pool. Elsewhere it runs wind-driven 
and fierce, tearing at its banks, sweeping trees and houses 
along with it. It waters flowers; it also erodes cliffs. 
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and Possession 


It flows in an old man with slow fingers 
tying a child’s shoelaces, and in a young woman filled 
with the heavy joy of owning and being owned. 
Pools and rapids, deeps and shoals, calm and flood 
make a river. Tenderness and possession make love. 
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Optimism ... 


Happiness has no reason. It is not to be found 
in the facts of our lives, but in the color of the light 
by which we look at the facts. Usually we produce 
the warm-colored light called optimism as naturally 
and mysteriously as we breathe. 
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and Despair 


Sometimes, however, we are struck by a fact of such brutality 
that the light goes out, and in the darkness of grief, 
everything seems to be at an end. Then we can only wait. 
Optimism is a stubborn fire. Often, buried in the 
ashes, there is an ember left, small, and waiting to be fanned. 
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Doing... 


A man can’t live bottled up. What he is must be let out 
into the world. He is lucky if his work expresses him. 
A tender man who is a doctor, or a violent man who is a 
prize fighter, acts out every day what he feels himself to be. 
We must also say what we believe, whether it is foolish 
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and Speaking 


or wise, popular or unpopular. Speaking up and acting out are 
two of the things we live by. That is why there is quality of life 
in the faces of people under freedom that is not found 
in the Totally Managed State, where the walking dead act out 
a top man’s will, and repeat words they never thought of. 
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We live, most of all, by giving life. 
We plant a flower, have a 
baby, paint a picture, make a chair, and put something into 
life that was not there before. Thus, the things we 
live by become something that lives because of us, 
and we leave our signature on the world. 
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YOURE TOUGHER 
THAN YOU 





THINK 


by ALLEN RANKIN 


N CHICAGO, a 23-year-old woman 

fell unconscious in the street and 
lay out all night in weather of 11 
below zero. When found, she was 
frozen so stiff her eyeballs were crys- 
tallized like the ice around her. Yet 
Dorothy Stevens, medicine’s rec- 
ord-breaking “‘deep-freeze’’ case, 
survived ! 

In New York City, two-year-old 
Tommy Paiva fell 15 stories from 
his apartment window and crashed 
into shrubbery below. He suffered 
only a broken thigh and some cuts 
and bumps. In Portland, Oregon, 
eight-year-old Stanley Willoughby 
was run over by a three-ton steam 
roller that pressed his legs and hip 
into the pavement. But he was in- 
jured only slightly! 

By all natural odds, it seems these 
accident victims should have died. 
That they lived to tell their tale 
supports a fact becoming better sub- 
stantiated all the time: People— 
and that includes you—are tougher 
than you think. 

How tough? How much could 
you, an average person, expect to 
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endure if put to the maximum test? 
How much injury, hardship or ex- 
posure to heat or cold could you 
stand—and live? 

Today, no one knows more about 
the answers to these questions than 
a group of nine scientists and sur- 
vival experts at the Air University, 
Maxwell Field, Alabama. Collec- 
tively known as the Arctic-Desert- 
Tropic Information Center, they 
seek to determine just how much 
people can endure in some of the 
world’s most “‘unlivable’’ places. 

No theorists, they often subject 
themselves as human guinea pigs to 
experiments. But Dr. Paul H. Nes- 
bitt, handsome 44-year-old Ph.D. 
and explorer who heads the outfit, 
grins and shakes his head. 

‘*The confusing thing is,”’ he says, 
“that every time science thinks it 
has discovered the absolute maxi- 
mum limit a person can stand in 
any field, somebody comes up and 
stands more!” 

What he means can be realized 
after a glance at high points of his 
research; and a look at some med- 
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ical records, at reports of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, and at the 
“miracles” told in news headlines. 

A 68-year-old man was under- 
going an operation in a Cleveland 
hospital last year when his heart 
stopped beating and he ceased to 
breathe. For several minutes he lay 
technically “‘dead,’’ while his sur- 
geon opened his chest, seized the 
heart in his hands and massaged it 
back into motion. The patient not 
only lived but soon became strong 
enough to undergo the originally 
scheduled operation. 

" HATEVER the ordeal to be 
faced,”’ says Nesbitt, “‘you can 
count on your body as being the 
most durable mechanism on earth. 
Unlike any other machine, it con- 
tains its own spare parts, extra fuel 
and the ability to repair itself.”’ 

Thanks to modern surgery, you 
can live today on one lung, two- 
thirds of one kidney, one-fifth of a 
liver and no pancreas. You can eat 
with no stomach at all. And even 
the loss of “‘vital’’ parts does not 
necessarily mean death. Dr. John 
P. Merrill of Boston recently re- 
ported the cases of 150 persons, one 
of them a 73-year-old woman, some 
of whose lives were saved by the use 
of artificial kidneys. 

But all this is with the best med- 
ical care. How much injury and 
pain could you expect to survive by 
yourself, before reaching a hospital? 

The Air Force survival unit 
brings out its prize case as a sample. 
With a broken right arm, two shat- 
tered legs and a smashed hip, one 
pilot landed not in a comfortable 
hospital bed but in a rough sea, 
miles off the coast of hostile Asia. 
He managed to struggle with the 
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sea for 40 hours before, with the 
help of a fellow flier, he finally 
reached the beach. There he held 
out for days longer without food or 
medicine before he was rescued. 

**T feel bad,’’ complained another 
airman who walked into a U. §S. 
hospital in the jungle. ““Small won- 
der!’’ exclaimed the startled doctor 
after examining him. “You’ve got 
pneumonia, dysentery, extreme 
emaciation from hunger, vitamin 
deficiency and meningitis!” 

Despite these drawbacks, the 
youth had won a 75-day battle, 
walking and crawling across the 
jungle to his home base! 

Do you become depressed, do you 
think you’re “‘starving,”’ when you 
miss a few meals? “Don’t worry 
about that,” say the AF’s survival 
experts. ‘‘Eating, as most of us think 
of it, is not even necessary!” 

Dr. Nesbitt estimates the average 
person can last for 50 to 60 days 
without a bite, if he relaxes and 
does not exercise. The estimate 
seems conservative. 

Terrence MacSwiney, the famous 
Mayor of Cork and champion of 
Irish Independence, vowed he 
would starve himself to death un- 
less he was freed from jail in 1920. 
Though he ate nothing whatever, 
it took him 73 days to end his life 
from hunger. And twice in his old 
age, Gandhi fasted for 21 days 
without showing signs of weakness. 

‘‘We don’t even consider hunger 
a critical survival problem,”’ says 
Nesbitt, ““because in extremely hot 
or cold places, there are other fac- 
tors that will kill you a lot quicker 
than starvation. In moderate cli- 
mates like the tropics or the United 
States, you can find wild food.”’ 

No theorists, Nesbitt and his ex- 
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perts sometimes live off the land 
for days, sustaining themselves on 
wild animals, fish, roots, leaves and 
even grass, to test what is edible in 
various regions of the world. 

“Thirst is a different story,’ says 
the Air University’s desert author- 
ity, Alonzo W. Pond. “You can’t 
stay tough or active for very long 
without water.”’ 

How long, for instance, could you 
expect to live without water on an 
American desert of 120 degrees 
Fahrenheit? The frightening answer 
is—only two days! And this only if 
you remain perfectly still in the day- 
time and travel only at night when 
the air is cooler. 

How long can you expect to stand 
bitter cold and live? Cold is cold, 
whether you crash in the Arctic, 
fall into a northern U. S. lake in 
Winter, or lock yourself out of your 
house on a night when the weather 
is dangerous. 

*‘About an hour is the average 
man’s limit in ice water,”’ estimates 
the AF’s Maj. Donald Shaw. ‘*That 
is, if he doesn’t have on a special 
survival suit. If you don’t get wet, 
your victory over cold weather de- 
pends on how long you can keep 
exercising. With the thermometer 
at zero, the average man, dressed 
in normal winter clothing, should 
be able to keep exercising—there- 
fore living—for about one day. His 
life expectancy would go down as 
the temperature dropped. At 60 
below, a person would be lucky if 
he lasted a few hours without fire, 
food or special clothing.”’ 

Shaw, however, can cite some 
amazing exceptions. When the U. 
S. troopship Dorchester was torpe- 
doed off Greenland in World War 
II, several survivors managed to 
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live not only for their allotted one 
hour in ice water—but for seven 
additional hours! 

After a wartime crash, British Pi- 
lot Officer Ted Greenaway and two 
crewmen: lived through ten days 
and nights of sub-zero weather with 
practically no food, no heat what- 
ever, and with icy spray freezing 
on their clothing. 

Finally, in the most ‘‘impossible”’ 
adventure of all, ten U. S. airmen 
stranded on the Greenland Ice Cap 
without special winter survival 
clothing lived for 88 days in tem- 
peratures that ranged to 40 degrees 
below zero! They were dropped 
supplies by planes 10 days after 
they were stranded, a fact that does 
not keep ‘““The 88 Days” from re- 
maining one of the bitterest en- 
durance feats in history. 


ae EXPERTS point out that 
nothing limits us more definitely 
than the narrow range of body tem- 
perature at which we can exist. We 
live best and most efficiently at an 
‘inside’? temperature of 98.6—the 
‘‘normal maximum’? mark on the 
fever thermometer. 

If this rises just nine degrees to a 
fever of 107 and stays there long, 
we usually die. If it falls just 19 
degrees to a chill 79, we usually die 
just as surely. A few rare people, 
however, exceed these limitations. 

When the frozen woman men- 
tioned at the start of this article was 
brought into a Chicago hospital, 
her temperature was so low that 
doctors had to rig a special ther- 
mometer to measure it. It was an 
amazing 64.4—15 degrees below 
the mark at which people “‘must die.” 

At the other extreme, Sophie Sa- 
pala, 21, had news for the medics 
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who thought fever could not rise 
above 107 or 108 without serious 
damage to the brain. Dr. Moritz 
Wilchfort blinked as he read the 
thermometer. Sophie, a student 
nurse suffering from undulant fever 
at Brooklyn’s Bushwick Hospital, 
had 110, a new record high in body 
heat! She not only lived, but 
showed no ill effects. 

How much plain heat can you 
stand? The answer to this was per- 
haps given by the University of Cal- 
ifornia’s Dr. Craig Taylor in 1948. 
Taylor devised a special human- 
testing oven, got into it and turned 
on the fire. The doctor began to 
squirm only when the heat reached 
220 degrees—hot enough to cook 
an egg—and endured 250 degrees 
for more than 14 minutes. Now, 
what about your nerves? Psychia- 
trists and doctors believe that if you 
are an average, healthy person, you 
can stand 100 days of even the most 
concentrated battle hell. They de- 
clared this limit ‘‘reasonable”’ after 
watching the point at which most 
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members of the haggard Fifth Army 
became ineffective in the Battle for 
Europe. If you are exceptionally 
steel-nerved, they believe you can 
stand 200 days of constant shelling 
and other battle noise and strain 
before beginning to crack up. 

Finally, in considering your in- 
destructibility, you can remember 
that Luck is just as likely to be for 
you as against you in any brush 
with death. In 1951, a Cincinnati 
driver’s car was struck simultane- 
ously by two trains going in op- 
posite directions. The driver was 
left standing beside the tracks with 
the steering wheel in his hands— 
with only minor cuts and bruises. 

Ordinary people who never sus- 
pected how tough they were until 
the time came to show it, have 
made our survival experts among 
the most incurable optimists in the 
world. The very least you can do is 
to share their optimism about your 
chances, come what may. As a 
member of this rugged human race, 
you are entitled to it. 


Sm Expense Account—with Story 
Loe 4/1 Ad for stenographer $2.10 
. 4/5 Flowers for new stenographer 4.50 

4/9 Weekly salary—stenographer 50.00 

' es 4/10 Hosiery for stenographer 1.75 
| 4/11 Candy for wife .80 
4/12 Lunch with stenographer 5.25 
/ ye 4/13 Weekly salary—stenographer 60.00 
~ 4/19 Movies—self and wife 1.20 

4/20 ‘Theatre tickets—self and steno 9.60 

4/21 Coca-Cola for wife 10 

} _\' 5/2 Champagne & dinner w/steno 32.75 
? 5/3  Dorothy’s salary 75.00 

5/6 Champagne & dinner w/ Dotty 41.00 

; 5/7 Fur coat for wife 975.00 

5/8 Ad for male stenographer 2.10 





—JANE KENNEDY 
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Having the BLUES 


Neither Steve Allen, nor any of his guests on the 
Steve Allen Show (Saturdays, 9:30-10:30 P. M., EST, 
CBS Radio Network), ever suffer from the “blues.” 
On the contrary, Steve’s chatter and interviews have 
the opposite effect. But at game time, anything goes, 
and Steve challenges you to link the following 
“blues” with the correct answer of the three choices 
given. Get 18 out of 24 and you earn a Blue Ribbon. 













(Answers on page 146.) 






1. The famous “‘Blue Boy”’ is 

a. a painting; b. a statue; c. an opera. 
2. A “bluebonnet’” is 

a. a Pilgrim’s tall hat; b. a flower; c. a 
furled flag. 

3. A “bluejack’’ is 

a. a sailor; b. a winter garment; c. a 
willow tree. 

4. A “blue peter’’ is 

a. a painting; b. a flag; c. a name for a 
Russian czar. 

5. “Bluefields”’ is 

a. a city; b. a desolate countryside; 
c. withered plants. 

6. “Blue Baby”’ is 

a. a novel; b. a baby, born with an ill- 
ness; c. a ship’s mate. 

7. The “‘Bluegrass State’’ is 

a. Texas; b. Kentucky; c. Oregon. 

8. The “Blue Grotto”’ is in 

a. Italy; b. Mexico; c. Spain. 

9. “Blue Monday” is the 

a. First Monday in September; b. any 
Monday after a new moon; c. the 
Monday before Lent. 

10. “Blue john” is 

a. a famous pirate; b. a mineral; c. a 
non-singing bird, 

11. “Blueing”’ is 

a. a dye; b. a bleach; c. a small bird. 
12. A “‘blue racer’’ is 

a. a game bird; b. a variety of snake; 
c. a racing boat. 

13. “Blue Hen State”’ is 

a. Maryland; b. Maine; c. Delaware. 
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14. A “blueback”’ is 

a. a policeman; b. a painful sports in- 
jury; c. a legal-tender note during the 
Civil War. 

15. “Blue dun’”’ is 

a. an artificial manure; b. a river; c. an 
artificial fly for angling. 

16. ““Bluet’”’ is 

a. a type of cloth; b. a dance; c. a 
European card game. 

17. “Blue Hill” is a 

a. battleground in Korea; b. garden 
herb; c. peak in the Blue Mountains. 
18. “Blue pole’’ is 

a. the North Pole; b. a nickname for a 
Polish soldier; c. the South Pole of a 
magnet. 

19. The “Blue Saltire”’ is the 

a. flag of Scotland; b. flag of Ireland; 
c. flag of New Zealand. 

20. “Blue Lights” is 

a. a signal light of ships; b. a nickname 
for female pedants; c. a nickname for 
the American Federalists. 

21. “Blue note”’ is 

a. psychological term; b. a musical 
term; c. a bank note. 

22. “Blue Law State’’ is 

a. California; b. South Carolina; c. 
Connecticut. 

23. A “‘bluebill’’ is 

a. an unpaid bill; b. a bird; c. a flower. 
24. A “bluebottle’’ is 

a. a bachelor’s button; b. Venetian 
hand-blown glass; c. an inebriate. 
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by JEAN LIBMAN BLOCK 





There are common-sense ways of telling an adolescent crush from the real thing 


HEN SUSIE BARTON told her 

mother she was getting a di- 
vorce, Mrs. Forbes’ first impulse 
was to say, “‘I told you so.’ But 
three bitter years had brought Mrs. 
Forbes wisdom that she had not 
possessed when Susie eloped at 17 
with the disagreeable Barton boy, 
whose merits were visible to Susie 
alone. So, instead, Mrs. Forbes 
said: “I’m sorry, dear. But if you 
and the baby care to come home, 
your old room is waiting.” 

During the weeks that the news 
of Susie’s divorce spiced the con- 
versation of the neighborhood, Mrs. 
Forbes had ample time to reflect 
on the cruelties of adolescent love 
and the booby traps of parenthood 
in the 20th century. 

Susie was nearly 15 and Chuck 
Barton 16 when the two met at a 
high-school dance. Chuck was gan- 
gly, pimply and impolite. But since 
all the boys who cluttered their 
living room struck Mrs. Forbes as 
equally unmannerly, Chuck’s rude- 
ness went unnoticed at first. But 
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the continual irritation of his 
muddy feet on the couch, his Coke 
rings on tables, his failure to ac- 
knowledge the presence of Mr. or 
Mrs. Forbes with even a grunt, pro- 
voked comment from Mrs. Forbes. 

Susie flared up. “‘Chuck isn’t con- 
cerned with your silly superstitions 
about courtesy, and he refuses to 
become enslaved to things like fur- 
niture and houses.” 

Susie saw Chuck constantly. She 
waited patiently when he turned up 
one or two hours late for a date. 

‘Not exactly the reliable type, is 
he?” Mrs. Forbes remarked in what 
she hoped was an offhand manner. 

“TI won’t stand for your picking 
on him,” Susie retorted hotly. “‘You 
worry about such /vttle things!” 

Mrs. Forbes sighed. That night 
she and Mr. Forbes decided to put 
a stop to the nonsense. “I can't 
stand that whippersnapper under 
foot,’ Mr. Forbes declared. ‘‘Susie’s 
becoming as unmannerly as he is.”’ 

First they tried ridicule, which 
had the opposite effect of what they 
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intended. Susie accused them of 
snobbish superiority toward a boy 
who lacked her social and financial 
advantages. Then they were very 
nice to Chuck. Susie said she 
couldn’t stomach their patronizing 
performance. 

Finally, Mr. Forbes forbade Susie 
to see Chuck. That, of course, did 
it. Within six months they ran off 
and got married. Forbes said: 
‘They won’t get a cent from me!”’ 
Mrs. Forbes cried for a month. 

The young couple lived in a fur- 
nished room, had their baby there. 
Chuck got a job, lost a job, ex- 
hausted his unemployment insur- 
ance. He disappeared for days at a 
time, and became sarcastic and 
abusive toward Susie. 

At 20, just as her school friends 
were marrying their beaux who had 
completed college and were em- 
barking on a family life rich in 
promise, Susie was dragging her- 
self and her baby home to Mama, 
disillusioned, weary and divorced. 
Such can be the price of puppy love 
mishandled. 


rey Is PUPPY LOVE? Dr. Henry 
A. Bowman, chairman of the 
Division of Home and Family Liv- 
ing of Stephens College, explains it 
this way: ““The very immature per- 
son may consider himself deeply in 
love. He may manifest the stereo- 
typed pattern of behavior, phrase- 
ology, letter writing, idealizing. Yet 
his immaturity suggests that his ex- 
perience has been so limited, his 
knowledge of the opposite sex and 
of marriage so meager, that he is 
infatuated rather than in love.” 
No joke is this early teen-age de- 
votion which splutters with erratic, 
unstable intensity. In most com- 
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munities today, boys and girls be- 
gin to attend mixed parties at 12 
and 13. The 14- and 15-year-olds 
see their big sisters of 18 and 19 
getting married. Ever since the be- 
ginning of World War II, youthful 
marriage has been in the wind. 
Today, remobilization is reviving 
that trend. 


HH CAN PARENTS best help their 
bewildered offspring through 
the devastating throes of puppy 
love? You can leaf through a dozen 
weighty volumes on sociology and 
family adjustment, you can consult 
a score of experts on the subject, 
but you will find no one who can 
speak with greater sagacity than 
the teen-agers themselves. 

The boys generally are inarticu- 
late, though shrewd enough to point 
out that it is a rare youth who 
sweeps an immature girl into mar- 
riage without her connivance. It is 
the girl—particularly the intelli- 
gent, lively, college girl bearing 
moderate scars of the puppy love 
she suffered while reaching the lofty 
heights of 18—who can put you 
straight on the how and why. 

Laura, a tall, graceful blonde, 
tells this story: “‘Bill and I went to- 
gether for four years in high school. 
My parents treated me like a child, 
but Bill made me feel grown-up. I 
guess that’s why I thought I was in 
love with him. If my family had 
made fun of him, we might easily 
have done something crazy, like 
get married. But they didn’t say 
much about him, except I somehow 
knew they thought he wasn’t good 
enough for me. 

“I kicked like a steer when the 
family decided to send me to col- 
lege. I said I’d die if I had to leave 
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Bill. But Mother was firm about 
college, and of course she was 
right. After I realized that he was 
terribly lazy and not very bright, I 
couldn’t imagine what I had ever 
seen in him.”’ 

Laura’s friends agree that sepa- 
ration is an extremely useful device 
for the discouragement of excessive 
puppy love. 

‘‘The nice thing about separa- 
tion,” says Sally, little and viva- 
cious, “is that it can work both 
ways. My folks thought Steve was 
a mess, although we’ve been in love 
ever since we were both 14 years 
old. They couldn’t afford college 
for me, but after high school they 
shipped me away from Steve—out 
to Aunt Hilda’s in Chicago to work 
in her store. Steve went to Cornell. 
We corresponded. madly, and each 
time he came home for a week end 
or holiday, he made it a point to 
call on my parents. 

‘In six months they didn’t think 
he was such a mess. They figured 
he must be a pretty swell guy if he 
cared enough about me to spend 
some of his vacation time with them. 
They also figured that if we were 
still in love after a year apart, we 
must really mean business. They 
let me come home, Steve and I are 
about to be engaged, and every- 
one’s beaming.” 


—_ EARLY TEENS are terrible years 
for parents and children alike. 
If parents are adamant about 
keeping a teen-ager dependent and 
childlike, something will have to 
give. Often it gives in the form of 
flaming puppy love. If parents go 
to the other extreme and grant the 
perplexed teen-ager free rein to act 
like an adult, without guidance and 
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HOUSANDS OF CLUBS, churches 
and schools use 16 mm sound 
motion pictures to stimulate dis- 
cussion groups and thus provide 
guidance for teen-agers. Here 
| are some films to supplement 
| your own community’s pro- 
grams. Dating: Do’s and Don'ts; 

| How Do You Know It’s Love?; 
Going Steady?; and Are You Ready 
for Marriage? For complete de- 
scription and rental sources 
write to Coronet Films, Coro- 


| net Building, Chicago 1, II. 








| 








control, again something will give. 

Carla, buoyant with high spirits, 
illustrates a sound technique for 
banishing puppy love. Carla at 15 
developed a crush on a 29-year-old 
engineer in her father’s factory. 
Douglas was timid and terrified of 
women; but since he considered 
Carla a child rather than a woman, 
he was not afraid of her. 

He first called on Carla at her 
father’s suggestion to help with her 
chemistry homework. Carla devel- 
oped a daily impasse in chemistry 
and phoned him constantly. Flat- 
tered by her interest, he dropped 
around more and more frequently. 
At the end of six months, Carla had 
eyes only for Douglas. 

“Tt’s all right to see Douglas,”’ 
Mrs. Johnson told her daughter, 
“but you mustn’t cut yourself off 
from the other boys.” 

‘*But they’re just silly kids, 
Mother, and Douglas is so smooth 
and sophisticated.”’ 

Mrs. Johnson straightened her 
face. Only a very immature girl in 
love with the idea of being in love 
with an older man could possibly 
call Douglas smooth and sophisti- 
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cated. However, Mrs. Johnson was 
still groping for a line of positive 
action when her neighbor, Mrs. 
Davis, spoke up. 

“My Judith says it’s a shame 
your Carla is so tied up with that 
Douglas fellow. She says Douglas is 
practically middle-aged and Carla 
is missing all the crowd’s dances 
and good times.” 

That same day Mrs. Johnson got 
hold of Judith. Together they plot- 
ted a campaign. 

Soon it came to Carla’s attention 
that the crowd thought Douglas 
was a “square.” Joe got a great 
laugh when he parodied the engi- 
neer’s halting speech. Judith warned 
Carla not to bring Douglas to the 
big football game. “It’s going to be 
so exciting the old guy may have a 
heart attack and keel over.”’ The 
crowd thought this an exceedingly 
funny joke. 

The result was inevitable. Speak- 
ing from the vast wisdom of 18, 
Carla says today: “Imagine me 
paired up with that silly Douglas 
Milquetoast. I was so dumb it’s a 
wonder Mother and Judith both- 
ered to save me from myself.” 

As Vivien, a dark-haired girl 
with bangs, sums it up: “Tricks 
and schemes are all right if a girl 
gets herself blinded by puppy love 
and then has to be hauled out of a 
tight spot. But if a girl and her 
family have the right feeling for 
each other, she’s not going to be 


defiant and stubborn about a silly 
crush on a boy who happens to 
hold her hand. She won’t have to 
use puppy love to get her family to 
treat her as a human being.” 

In other words, accept a young- 
ster as an individual and encourage 
his wobbly efforts to stand alone. 
In a household in which mutual 
respect and deep affection are the 
cornerstones of family understand- 
ing, a teen-ager may fall despair- 
ingly in love. But he will fall out 
just as urgently. And, these early 
romantic flurries will serve as step- 
ping stones in the vital process of 
growing up and preparing for real 
love and marriage. 

But suppose your son or daughter 
is seized with a violent attack of 
puppy love that shows signs of get- 
ting out of hand? What can you do? 

More love, attention and genuine 
interest in his activities may lure 
him into a mood in which he rec- 
ognizes that he is behaving like an 
idiot. More often than not, time 
—plain, unadorned time, without 
pressure or pain—will cure the most 
virulent outbreak of puppy love. 

But suppose you try everything 
and love still survives in the bosom 
of your offspring? As a parent, you 
have but one course to follow. Re- 
lax and enjoy the wedding. For you 
are undoubtedly confronted not 
with a confused case of puppy love 
but with a genuine sample of the 
Real Thing! 
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I’ WE NOTICED little pleasures as we notice little pains—if we quite 
forgot our losses, and remembered all our gains—if we looked for 
people’s virtues, and their faults refused to see—what a comfortable, 
happy, cheerful place this world would be. 
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The waters of the East River jealously 
conceal the Hussar’s long-sought gold 


RACTICALLY UNDER the feet of 

millions of New Yorkers, and of 
thousands of sightseers who visit the 
city every year, lies a fabulous trea- 
sure. Its location is known, and it 
is there for the taking—$4,000,000 
—yet it has baffled every attempt 
to do so. One man had it almost 
within reach of his hand—and saw 
it slip away. 

The prize, 14 chests of gold and 
silver, lies at the bottom of the East 
River not more than 100 yards from 
shore, buried somewhere among 
the rotted timbers of H.M.S. Hussar, 
a British frigate which sank in Hell 
Gate in 1780. 

The Hussar’s tomb is aptly named, 
for Hell Gate is a narrow, twisting 
channel with treacherous currents, 
the bottom covered with thick, 
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Sunken Treasure 








in Hell Gate 





by JAMES B. MARINE 


slimy mud, which shifts continually 
under the relentless tides. 

It was November, 1780, when 
soldiers lugged 14 chests of gold and 
silver up the Hussars gangplank 
and stored them below decks. The 
chests contained the payroll for 
British infantry regiments stationed 
around Newport, R. I. On the heels 
of the fortune, 70 American prison- 
ers shuffled aboard for transfer to 
another prison and the frigate start- 
ed her short fateful voyage to her 
grave in the East River. 

Disaster struck that afternoon, 
when the Hussar crashed into one of 
the rocks lurking just below the sur- 
face. On deck, crewmen were sent 
sprawling. In the hold, the Amer- 
ican prisoners lunged futilely 
against their chains as the water 
poured through a hole in the bow. 

The helmsman quickly turned 
the ship toward shore. Captain Pole 
shouted, ‘‘All hands to the pumps!” 
For four hours the crew fought the 
flow of water. Suddenly, there was 
a great sucking sound. A tremor 
ran through her, and she plunged 
to the bottom. The 14 treasure 
chests, the 70 American prisoners 
and several of her crew went down 
with her. 

It was three years before the first 
attempt was made to wrest the rich 
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prize from the murky waters of Hell 
Gate. The British searched for sev- 
eral days and then left with the 
word that there was no treasure. 

Americans, undiscouraged by the 
British report—which they termed 
a bluff—made a half-hearted try at 
the ship in 1794. In 1811, using a 
primitive diving bell, a few old nails 
and bits of copper were extracted 
from the timbers on the bottom. At 
least three more attempts were made 
during the next 30 years, but the 
fabulous treasure remained un- 
touched—and unseen—in the muck 
of the river bottom. 

Then, in 1856, the Hussar came 
within a hand’s reach of revealing 
her secret. A young engineer named 
Platt anchored a schooner over the 
frigate’s supposed resting place and 
sent down divers equipped with hel- 
mets and air hoses. Platt himself 
held the signal line on the deck of 
the schooner and waited for the 
three pulls which would tell him 
the ship had been found. 

The first diver had been down 
only a few minutes when Platt felt 
the line pull once, then again, then 
a third time. 

““Tt’s found!” he cried. He fidget- 
ed uncontrollably during the div- 
er’s slow ascent and had to calm 
himself before he could ask, ‘‘How 
does she lie?”’ 

**She’s under three feet of mud,”’ 
the diver answered, “‘but I found 
her anchor, and it’s her all right, 
no doubt about that.” 

Other divers followed the leader 
down with air hoses and blasted 
tons of mud away from the frigate’s 
hull. At the end of the day, she 
was Clear enough to be entered. 

Early next morning, Platt him- 
self donned the diving helmet and 
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went below. He groped through the 
darkness across the Hussar’s deck, 
stopping now and then to pick up 
round, shiny objects lying in his 
path. They were gold coins. 

He fought his way to the ship’s 
cockpit, where the stories said the 
gold had been placed, and battered 
vainly against the jammed door. 

Back on the schooner, Platt or- 
dered the raising gear made ready. 
Heavy chains were passed under 
the Hussar’s bow and stern and mid- 
ships, and air hoses were poked 
through her portholes to force the 
water out. Slowly the winches be- 
gan to turn and the Hussar rose out 
of the mud. 

All hands on the salvage vessel 
stared hypnotically at the dark wa- 
ter. Suddenly a man cried, ‘““There 
she is!’ They saw her shadow, saw 
her superstructure break the sur- 
face and went wild with joy as the 
dripping hull rose clear. 

The next moment there was an 
ominous crunching sound. The hull 
jolted in the chains. 

‘“She’s going through,” a man 
shouted, pointing frantically to 
where rotten timbers were giving 
way under the pressure of the cen- 
ter chain. 

With a great wrench, the bow 
and stern parted. Wreckage spewed 
into the river. The remnants of the 
hulk dangled momentarily from the 
remaining chains, then plunged 
back into obscurity. 

Like men in a trance, the salvag- 
ers hauled in their chains, secured 
their equipment and returned to 
shore. The discouraged Platt never 
was heard of again. 

The Hussar gathered slime until 
1880. In that year, scandal was add- 
ed to the ship’s bizarre history. ‘The 
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U.S. Treasury Department gave a 
contractor a concession to hunt the 
treasure. A New York businessman 
supplied a large part of the fund. 
For years, the contractor stayed on 
the job. Whenever the government’s 
representative pressed him, he 
turned over rusty old cannon from 
the ship’s deck and predicted that 
the gold would soon be recovered. 

During these years, the contrac- 
tor became rich, bought a fine home 
and entertained lavishly. The busi- 
nessman sued him, pointing to this 
new prosperity as proof that he had 
found the treasure and was with- 
holding it. The suit dragged on for 
years and finally was forgotten. In 
the early 1930’s, two treasure-hunt- 
ing expeditions were launched. The 
leader of one party soon announced 
he had found the Hussar’s stern. 
Within a month, however, both ex- 
peditions were ordered to make way 
for a hunter who had a prior ar- 
rangement with the U. S. Treasury 
Department. 

This hunter was Simon Lake, one 
of the major figures in the develop- 
ment of the modern submarine. 
Lake, then 70, had devised a special 
suction tube with which he pro- 
posed to extract the treasure from 
its bed of timbers. 

As a rehearsal, Lake announced 
he would suck some coal from a 
sunken barge near where he calcu- 
lated the Hussar lay. Newspaper- 
men and friends swarmed aboard 
the salvage ship and hundreds of 


spectators lined the shore to watch 
his trial run. The rehearsal was a 
rattling success; nearly 10 tons of 
anthracite spewed out of the mouth 
of his suction tube. Lake handed 
out pieces as souvenirs to the eager 
spectators. 

But despite these results, Lake 
never tried to suck the treasure out 
of the Hussar. Instead, he started 
working feverishly on a two-man 
submarine which would be con- 
nected to his salvage ship by a long 
flexible tube. Lake personally took 
the little boat down when it was 
completed. 

On his eighth dive, the aged in- 
ventor called through his ship-to- 
ship phone, “I’ve found her, mark 
my position.” 

Once more the newspapermen 
interviewed the hunter. 

“If I were a betting man,’ Lake 
told them, “I would lay 100 to one 
that the Hussar has been found at 
last. I expect to step inside her hold 
within six weeks.” But Lake appar- 
ently never did “step inside her 
hold.’ He never said another word 
about the Hussar until the summer 
of 1937, when he announced he was 
quitting, “‘perhaps to try again.”’ 
He never tried again. 

Since then, the Hussar has lain 
undisturbed. Under the salvage 
laws, she is fair game to anyone 
with the money, the patience, the 
ingenuity and the permission of lo- 
cal authorities necessary to search 
for sunken treasure. 


Having the Blues 


(Answers to quiz on page 139) 


1. a; 2. b; 3. c; 4. b; 5. a; 6. b; 7. b; 8. a; 9. c; 10. bp 11. b; 12. b; 13. c; 
14. c; 15. c; 16. a; 17. b; 18. c; 19. a; 20. c; 21. b; 22. c; 23. b; 24. a. 
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by NORMAN and MADELYN CARLISLE 


Audiences have come away amazed 
and stirred by the performances 
of this courageous band of actors 


HE DIRECTOR shook his head and 
Ttold the actress, “‘No, that’s not 
right. Make it a tender smile.” 

The attractive young girl on the 
stage turned toward him, a stricken 
look on her face. “‘I—I don’t know 
how to smile that way,” she said. 
“T’ve never seen a smile.” 

The Shadowplayers, America’s 
most courageous actors, were re- 
hearsing for another of the plays 
that have amazed and stirred West 
Coast audiences. For, though they 
stage regular productions without 
change in the action, the twenty 
members of this unique troupe of 
stage people are blind. Without 
strings to guide them, they play 
their parts with such sureness that 
audiences can hardly believe they 
cannot see the stage on which they 
are performing. 

The story of the Shadowplayers 
really began ten years ago when the 
Downtown Lions Club set up a rec- 
reational center for the blind in the 
basement of a San Francisco Hotel. 
They hoped it would encourage 
those who came to it to engage in 
activities that would broaden their 
outlook and help them enjoy life 
more. It was an important idea 
greeted with gratitude by blind 
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Californias Shadowplayers 





people who had been helped with 
practical problems, like being 
trained for jobs, but who had never 
had anything like a social center. 

One day in 1949, Lloyd Hender- 
son, a young GI who had lost his 
sight in battle, and a few fellow 
members suggested that maybe the 
Center might add a dramatics group 
to its activities. The idea was un- 
pretentious; perhaps acting in some 
simple skits would give some of the 
blind a new interest and help them 
with self-expression.. They would 
be clumsy and probably wouldn’t 
move much on stage, but nobody 
would ever see them anyway. 

Certainly no one in the little 
sroup of eager students who greeted 
Bjorn Tolson, dramatics instructor 
sent by the San Francisco Depart- 
ment of Education, had any idea of 
what they were starting. Nothing 
in their backgrounds suggested that 
they could become actors. 

Lloyd Henderson had played pro- 
fessional baseball until the war; 
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middle-aged Sarah Ballam had 
spent a lifetime in office jobs, and 
had only recently lost her sight; 
Wanda Roberts was a successful 
wife and mother, and Hilda Isles, 
who had been blind all her life, 
was a Braille teacher. 

Among them, and the half-dozen 
others in the group, only two had 
ever had any dramatic experience, 
and that only of the high school 
or college variety. They would be 
eager students, perhaps, but this 
was about all that Tolson 
expected of them. 

He started them out on 
passages from Shakespeare; 
then, as an experiment, 
gave them parts in some 
skits—just reading parts 
that would give them voice 
training. But when he sug- 
gested they stand in one 
place to read their lines, there was 
a murmur of protest from his class. 

“Let’s act it out,’ Lloyd Hender- 
son suggested. 

Awkwardly at first, but with good 
humor that let them laugh at their 
fumbling efforts, they tried it out— 
and liked it. 

A few weeks later, carried away 
by enthusiasm as he watched their 
eager efforts, Tolson made a bold 
proposal. “‘How would you like to 
put on a play—a regular full-length 
one, costumes and all?” 

There was a moment of silence, 
broken finally by Sarah Ballam’s 
hesitant question, ““You mean for 
an audience?” 

‘“Why not?’’ Tolson asked. 
“And we’ll charge admission, too. 
The Center could certainly use 
some extra money.” 

The obstacles even to rehearsing 
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Back,” the play they picked, seemed 
insuperable. To begin with, how 
would the would-be actors even 
read their scripts? Hilda Isles had 
a ready solution to that. “We'll 
have them typed in Braille.” 

Formidable as the task was, her 
class in Braille typing tackled the 
job of turning out the hundreds of 
necessary sheets. While they were 
at it, they typed regular typewriter 
versions so relatives and friends 
could help the aspiring actors. 
The most appalling prob- 
lem was, of course, the dif- 
ficulty of getting around 
the stage. How could the 
actors keep from bump- 
ing into each other or the 
props? How could they be 
sure they were facing each 
other as they talked? How 
could they even get on and 
off the stage, especially those who 
never moved without the aid of a 
cane or a Seeing Eye dog? 

Earnestly they discussed various 
solutions. How about being guided 
by dark threads that would be in- 
visible to the audience? They dis- 
carded this idea, for they felt that 
trying to follow threads would dis- 
tract them and be noticed by those 
watching. How about floor mats, 
placed at various spots to indicate 
the presence of furniture, and guide 
their feet to the right spot? 

This would help some, they de- 
cided after trying it. But mostly 
they were determined that they 
would do it the hard way, by care- 
ful planning of movements and by 
counting paces from one stage posi- 
tion to another. 

In the early rehearsals there were 
disheartening moments. Carefully 
learned lines were forgotten as the 
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players concentrated too intensely 
on the task of merely getting around. 
For some of them, like Hilda Isles, 
there was the baffling problem of 
registering facial expressions they 
had never seen. 

The director solved it by adjust- 
ing facial lines to the proper angles 
with gentle fingers after the actors 
had felt the facial lines of other peo- 
ple demonstrating expressions. It 
was slow, patient work, but some- 
how the problems of each actor 
were solved. 

Week after week, for three 
months, they pounded away, until 
finally they were ready for the big 
night. If there was a feeling of 
uneasiness among the actors, it was 
just as great among the audience 
that thronged the auditorium of the 
Blind Center. 

Even Morton Kenney, director 
of the Blind Center, confessed he 
was worried. “‘I sat way up in the 
front row,” he said, ‘‘so I’d be able 
to catch anybody who got lost and 
stumbled out over the footlights.”’ 


OR MINUTES after the curtain went 

up, the tension in the audience 
increased. Then one by one the 
spectators eased back into their 
seats and an audible sigh of relief 
swept the house. For what they saw 
left them breathless. The actors 
were moving about the stage with 
easy, sure motions. Was it possible 
they were blind? 

At the end of the first act, a roar 
of applause shattered the attentive 
silence. The players had done more 
than overcome their handicap. They 
had given the audience a new ap- 
preciation of the power of courage. 

Thus the Shadowplayers got a 
stirring send-off for their amazing 
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enterprise. A few months later they 
took a bold plunge, staged ‘“The 
Passing of the Third Floor Back” at 
the Curran, San Francisco’s famed 
theater that is host to Broadway 
hits. The audiences that packed the 
theater settled all doubts about the 
future of the blind actors. 

Since then the troupers, under 
Edward Stevlingson, have acted not 
only in San Francisco but have 
toured other Western cities. This 
year they daringly staged ““Fumed 
Oak,”’ Noel Coward’s bitter com- 
edy, at the ANTA-Monterey 
Drama Festival, in which top dra- 
matic groups from all over Cali- 
fornia performed. 

Here, under the scrutiny of fel- 
low actors and Hollywood big 
names, they got such comments as 
this from Mel Ferrer, who has di- 
rected stars like Gregory Peck at 
his La Jolla Playhouse: “‘I’ve known 
professional actors who could learn 
something about sincerity from the 
Shadowplayers.”’ 

Dana Andrews, who watched 

them at the Festival, said humbly, 
‘Seeing their spirit gives you a new 
pride in our profession.”’ 
_ Their tours have given the Shad- 
owplayers new headaches that 
might have discouraged a less reso- 
lute band. The worst problem is 
quickly learning about a new stage. 
Coming into a town with only a few 
hours to get acquainted with the 
new platform may call for a change 
in their counting of paces. And the 
danger that some stage prop may 
be moved from its assigned posi- 
tion always haunts them. 

In one case, in the haste of scene- 
changing on a new stage, a cham- 
pagne glass was moved a few inches 
from its usual location. When the 
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actor confidently poured liquid from 
a bottle to fill the glass, there was 
no glass there. In another case, a 
liquid-filled glass was mixed up 
with another one that was empty. 
An actress hoisted the glass with 
a flourish and was drenched. 

The Shadowplayers have devel- 
oped a remarkable sense of audi- 
ence reaction. Partly, of course, 
they can judge as would any actor, 
by such things as laughs at the right 
time. Their trained ears tell them 
by the lack of rustling noises wheth- 
er audiences are listening attentive- 
ly. But above that, they feel an 
emotional contact with their public 
that they report as “‘one of the most 
wonderful rewards of our acting 
experience.” 

The Shadowplayers feel that one 
of their greatest accomplishments is 
to impress people with the fact that 
the blind can take care of them- 
selves. “Maybe,” says Leland Jen- 


kins, who happens to have a good 
job as an employee of a local de- 
partment store, “if people see what 
we can do, some blind people will 
have an easier time getting decent 
work. After all, jobs are one of our 
big problems, and we think we’d 
get better ones if people knew our 
abilities.” 

Feel sorry for themselves? Not 
the Shadowplayers. They are much 
too busy with their acting to have 
time for that. Instead, they are 
thinking more about other people’s 
troubles, and are planning more 
performances like the ones they 
staged in Reno. These were bene- 
fits for the handicapped—but not 
for the blind. The sightless actors 
and actresses turned the proceeds 
over to the Lions Club to buy hear- 
ing aids for deaf children. 

‘“Those poor youngsters,’ says 
Lloyd Henderson, “are the ones 
who really need help.” 
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‘‘Marital Vacations Keep Love Alive,’’ by Alberta Williams 


Boredom is the worst enemy of modern marriage. So why not let the hus- 
band or wife try a vacation alone? When he or she comes back, it’s amazing 
how romance and happiness are recreated by a marital “‘reunion.” 


*“‘Eight Ways to Save on Life Insurance,”’ by Ray Giles 


The changing value of the dollar as well as the unpredictable course of 
human events make it mandatory that you work out a life-insurance plan 
tailor-made to your own specific requirements. Here are eight important 
points which should be considered, based on protecting your family and 
setting up a retirement income so that you do not have “‘to die to win.” 


**How You Can Stick to a Diet,’’ by Mort Weisinger 


Reducing—and staying reduced—need not be a grim ordeal of self-denial 
and frustration. Here are a dozen easy-to-follow suggestions when you diet, 
insuring swift and complete victory in your “Battle of the Bulge.” 
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A BIG GIFT! A whole year of grand entertainment, 
12-gifts-in-1 delivered conveniently to your friends 
each month. 


EASY TO GIVE! No pushing or jamming through 
crowded stores, no wrapping problems, no gift card 
worries. It's easy-chair giving! 


A BIG SAVING! Give more gifts to friends by giv- 
ing at Coronet’s low rates, reduced for Christmas. 
And no taxes, no extra mailing costs—one low price 
covers your complete gift service. 


EASY TO PAY! Pay nothing now, nothing ‘till 
January ‘53 when the burden of other Christmas 
bills will be out of the way, and it will be so much 
easier to pay. 


SPECIAL GIFT CARD SERVICE 


The appealing portrait of the 
puppy on the four-color Christ- 
mas gift card shown earlier will 
be sent to your friends this 
Christmas. Your name will be 
hand-penned to this cheery Hol- 
iday greeting .. . a friendly re- 


minder of your thoughtfulness. 


And the Holiday Issue of Coronet will 
arrive in this bright gift wrapper. 
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gift card to read from 


Send your order to (‘orol 1€l Subscription Dept., Boulder, Colorado 























THAT CHANGED A BATTLE. 


by FREDERICK L. GWYNN 





Only a poet’s words kept Admiral “Bull” Halsey from a date with destiny 


LMOST A CENTURY AGO, Tenny- Navy collided head on with the 
| wrote ““The Charge of the Imperial Japanese Fleet in the 
Light Brigade’’—a poem that told’ greatest sea fight of all time, the 
of the heroic exploits of a handful Battle for Leyte Gulf. And strangely 





of British cavalry: enough, the outcome of that series 
When can their glory fade? of engagements, involving hundreds 
O, the wild charge they made! of ships and planes, was directly 
All the world wondered. affected by a sailor’s quotation from 


Ninety years later, the U. S. the famous Tennyson poem. 

The story goes back to the night 
of October 24, 1944, and to the 
waters off the Philippine Islands. 
There the U.S. battleship, the New 
Jersey, plowed northward leading 
a bristling naval task force. 

Aboard the warship, Admiral 
William F. Halsey had reviewed the 
disposition of the Jap and Ameri- 
can forces. The battle as it had 
shaped up during the predawn 
hours that day saw the enemy con- 
verging on the American forces 
from three directions. 

Their targets were the U. S. 
Third Fleet, under the command 
of Halsey, and the U. S. Seventh 
Fleet, under Admiral Thomas Kin- 
kaid. At daybreak, planes from 
Halsey’s hard-hitting carriers had 
made contact with the Japs’ Cen- 
tral Force as it neared the western 
approaches to Leyte Island. 

Throughout the day, his bomb- 
ers and fighters hit the Japs again 

























































































Adapted from “Tennyson at Leyte Gulf,” in The Pacific Spectator 
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and again. But despite the mauling 
the Japs took, Halsey recognized 
the possibility that they still might 
attempt to cut through the narrow 
San Bernardino Straits and attack 
the beachheads at Leyte, where 
American GI’s were surging ashore. 

So in mid-afternoon, the chunky 
Admiral sent a radio dispatch to a 
select group of ships in his Fleet, 
indicating that zn the event the enemy 
came through the Straits, they 
would detach from his Fleet and 
form a new fighting unit to be 
known as Task Force 34. This was 
only a precautionary message, not 
an order to action. 

Back at Navy Headquarters in 
Pearl Harbor, however, the mes- 
sage was picked up. When relayed 
to Fleet Admiral Chester A. Nim- 
itz, it was incorrectly interpreted 
to mean that Task Force 34 had 
already been formed and sent to 
guard the Straits. 


HEN, late in the afternoon, far- 

ranging carrier scout planes spot- 
ted a force of four Jap carriers, es- 
corted by two battleships, three 
cruisers and eight destroyers, mov- 
ing in on the American fleet from 
out of the north. Here was a vital 
target for the eager gunners of Hal- 
sey sspirited Third Fleet, the chance 
Halsey had been waiting for. 

By 8 p.m. all his fast carriers and 
battleships were headed northward 
to intercept—and destroy—the Jap 
units. In the black hours after mid- 
night, search planes continued to 
track every move of the onrushing 
enemy vessels. 

Then, confident that the enemy 
was sailing into the muzzles of his 
guns, Halsey put his battle plan 
into action. About 3 a.m. on Octo- 
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ber 25, Task Force 34 was formed, 
only now its objective was different 
from the one planned earlier. 

Composed of the faster battle- 
ships and carriers, the force was to 
move up ahead of the main body 
of the Third Fleet and begin slug- 
ging it out with the Japs. Included 
in the attacking fleet was Halsey’s 
own flagship, the New Jersey. 

To keep Seventh Fleet Com- 
mander Kinkaid aware of his plans, 
Halsey had radioed: PROCEEDING 
NORTH WITH THREE GROUPS TO AT- 
TACK CARRIER FORCE AT DAWN. Ex- 
actly on schedule, swarms of U. S. 
fighters and bombers roared off the 
carriers and streaked northward to 
open the attack on the Japanese 
fleet. 

All the while the distance between 
the American and Jap surface forc- 
es narrowed. At 8:50 a.M., the first 
radio flashes came in from the at- 
tacking planes; they were giving 
the Japs a real licking. 

The enemy, reeling under the 
terrible aerial pounding, was now 
less than 100 miles away. Only a 
few hours more and the U. S. forces 
would be in a position to wipe out 
one of the last naval threats to the 
Philippine landings. Nothing could 
stop the mighty battle force. Noth- 
ing—except a poem. 

At this critical moment, Halsey 
received an urgent message from 
Kinkaid. His small carriers were 
under attack from Jap battleships. 
Help was needed immediately. Hal- 
sey ordered a strong group to sup- 
port Kinkaid, but Task Force 34 
continued on course. 

Tenseness gripped Halsey’s men. 
Gun crews checked and rechecked 
fire-control mechanism; ammuuni- 
tion hoists moved shells up to the 
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This year, don’t miss those pictures 
of the children round the Christmas 
tree — candids of parties — other holi- 
day snapshots. A Kalart Speed Flash 
makes indoor picture-taking easy — 
in COLOR or black and white. Special 
Kalart reflector makes light from 
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| Send for FREE illustrated folder “Helpful Hints on Flash Photog- 
| raphy.” Address Kalart, Dept. CO-12, Plainville, Conn. 
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midget flash bulbs equal to bright 
sunshine. Built-in test light guards 
against failures. No need to say 
“hold still.” Flash of lamp is so quick 
it stops most motion. There’s a Kalart 
for almost every camera — old or 
new. Prices from $7.95 and up. 
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heavy guns. On the bridge, even 
“Bull” Halsey tightened up. [n all 
his long naval career he had never 
fought a surface engagement. Now 
his ships were almost within gun- 
nery range of the Japanese! 

The four-star Admiral was on 
the bridge when a rating handed 
him a radio message from Nimitz. 
It was short but shocking: ALL THE 
WORLD WONDERS WHERE IS TASK 
FORCE 34? 

Echoes of a half-forgotten school- 
boy jingle probably raced through 
the Admiral’s mind. “I was stunned 
as if I had been hit in the face,” 
Halsey said later. ‘““The paper rat- 
tled in my hands. I snatched off my 
cap, threw it on the deck, and 
shouted something that I am 
ashamed to remember.” 

To the disappointed Admiral, 
Nimitz’s message seemed like a sar- 
castic rebuke. Its tone implied that 
Halsey had made a poor disposi- 
tion of his ships and that he should 
divert Task Force 34 to the sup- 
port of Kinkaid’s fleet, nearly 400 
miles away. 

“For the first time in over three 
years of fighting,’’ Halsey asserted, 
“‘we had the bird in our hand, and 
the pressure was on me to let it 
escape.” 

And so, with deep chagrin, Hal- 
sey obediently reshuffled Task 
Force 34, and headed south with 
one group of ships. The two remain- 
ing groups of the Task Force con- 
tinued on course. 

Halsey, aboard the New Jersey, 
spent the next 24 hours steaming 
along the coast of Luzon between 


two enemy forces, without firing a 
shot at either. In Halsey’s own 
words, “‘It was the only mistake | 
made in the three-day battle.” 

There had, indeed, been a mis- 
take, but Halsey had been the vic- 
tim, not the cause of it. Over and 
over again on that frustrating day, 
the Admiral reviewed his conduct 
of the battle, reanalyzing every 
move, but he could find no reason 
for Nimitz’s implied rebuke. 

Which was not surprising, since 
there had, in fact, been no rebuke. 
The sarcastic words that had di- 
verted “‘Bull’’ Halsey had not come 
from Nimitz at all, but from an 
obscure radio encoder at Pearl 
Harbor. 

All the Commander-in-Chief had 
radioed to Halsey was the simple 
query: WHERE IS TASK FORCE 34? 
But the nameless operator had fol- 
lowed the usual cryptographic de- 
vice of padding important messages 
with apparent nonsense (‘‘nulls’’) 
to mislead enemy decoders. The 
null that came first to mind was the 
familiar Tennyson line: “‘All the 
world wonders—”’ 

History may never know the 
name of the sailor who grafted Ten- 
nyson on to Nimitz, but its effect 
was to alter naval history. ‘“‘It 
sounded so infernally plausible,” 
said Halsey afterward, “‘that my 
decoders read it as a valid part ol 
the message.”’ 

Ironically enough, it was perhaps 
the only line in all English or Amer- 
ican poetry that could have divert- 
ed the onrushing American fleet 
from its Japanese victim. 


ST 


A gentleman is just an ordinary person, with a few small deferences. 






—FRANK R. CANNING 
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such causes as: ONIONS, GARLIC, SMOKING, ALCOHOL 


CLORETS have only one purpose... 
they make your breath “Kissing Sweet” 
in the quickest, pleasantest way pos- 
sible. CLoRETS bring you the astound- 
ing benefits of true, water soluble 
chlorophyll...put into a most effec- 
tive, quick-acting form. 

It’s simply amazing how fast new 
CLORETS Candy Mints or delicious 


MAKE THIS “KISS TEST” 
Eat onions. Take 


Enjoy 
Clorets Candy 
Mints 
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CLOoRETS Chewing Gum purify your 
breath ... banish odors even after on- 
ions, garlic, smoking or alcohol. 





*water soluble 
chlorophyll factors 
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New Kinds of Gifts, 
New Ways of Giving 


by GERALDINE YOUCHA 


UCH OF THE MAGIC pleasure that we 

enjoy at Christmas-time is created 
by the warmth and wonder of the gifts 
we exchange. The surprise and the 
thought behind each gift, great or small, 
gives to this season of the year a special 
air of love and friendship. 

Not so many years ago, this kind of 
Christmas spirit had a comparatively 
short life. People exchanged gifts— 
mostly home-made—that could be used 
during the holiday’s wintry season. As 
a result, Christmas truly came but once 
a year—and stayed but a brief time. 

‘Today, thanks to the genius of Amer- 
ican industry, the nation’s shopping 
list has expanded until it is now a 
treasure house of year-round offerings 
for every person and every pocketbook. 
So great is the choice that millions of 
Americans have an almost limitless list 
from which to choose the “gifts that 
keep on giving.” 

This year, weeks before Christmas, 
families everywhere will hold a unique 
conference on the question: “‘What shall 
we give ourselves for Christmas?” By 
wise planning, pooling of personal re- 
sources, and the use of installment buy- 
ing, families can unite in sharing a gift 
which will continue giving for months 
or years to come. For instance, here 
are some of the many choices that can 
be talked over at the family council: 
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Is it a new television set, or a home- 
freezer to make meal-planning a pleas- 
ure for Mother and snacktime an ad- 
venture for teen-agers? These aren't 
presents which can be bought in a last- 
minute rush; they are both long-term 
investments in happiness, and should 
be decided on by the family sitting 
down and talking things over. 

Maybe Johnny would rather help 
buy the TV set with the money he 
earned last summer than get the fish- 
ing rod he had been thinking about. 
Maybe Mary feels she doesn’t really 
need that frilly party dress—and would 
like Mother and Father to add the 
money to the “‘buy-a-present-for-the- 
whole-house”’ fund. 

Then, when the decision on what to 
get has been made, the whole family 
can troop down to the store and choose 
its own Christmas gift. Everyone will 
have learned one of the most important 
things about the spirit of Christmas- 
time—that giving means giving up 
something, too. 

Even Santa Claus would be surprised 
at the number of things available now- 
adays to make living easier for the 
American family. If everyone com- 
plains about the butter being too hard 
to spread, or there never being enough 
ice cubes, there are new refrigerators 
which solve these problems. Some of 
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New Victrola’ record changer 
__— automatically plays all speeds 
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Here’s the world’s simplest 3-speed record 






oda changer . . . first to give you all the advantages of = 
. **45"", the modern way to play records! | 
» The center is the secret . . . New ; 

: 


“slip-on” 45 spindle makes all rec- 
ords easy playing. Automatic record 
changer handles up to fourteen “45” 
records; ten 12-inch or twelve 10- 
inch or intermixed 12’s and 10’s in 
the same speed. 








Twin stylus pickup ... The right needle for each 
record speed. Scientifically balanced lightweight tone 
arm means less wear on records. 


i on OF Fingertip speed control 
... Single knob selects record 
speed you want (45, 33% or 
78) . . . also serves as your 


On, Off or Reject control. **Victrola”’ 3-speed radio 


phonograph. Has powerful AM 


Automatic last-record stop .. . Stabilizer radio. Mahogany or walnut fin- 
arm holds records steady . . . and automaticall ish; $129.95. Limed oak finish, 
shuts off turntable after last record has sieved. $139.95. ) 
See the exclusive, new “Victrola” record chang- Watch the RCA Victor TV Show star- 
ers at your RCA Victor dealer’s—now! ring Dennis Day; Friday night on NBC. 


Prices shown are suggested list prices, subject to change without notice. Slightly higher in far West and South. 


e) RCA VICTOR & 


Tmks. ® Division of Radio Corporation of America 
World Leader in Radio... First in Recorded Music... First in Television 
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them eliminate the job of defrosting; 
others have enough freezer space to 
make emergency meal-getting no rea- 
son for panic. 

The Christmas family council should 
decide which size and type would be 
best for its needs—and then listen to 
the “‘Merry Christmas!” that the door 
seems to say each time its opened. 
Every day, for years and years, this 
gift will keep on giving. 

Does Mother need a maid? This may 
be out of reach of even the most gen- 
erous Christmas-giver. But she can be 
given the equivalent in a machine to 
provide her with more free time. 

She may already own a modern 
washing machine which takes over the 
scrubbing, rinsing and damp-drying— 
but her pet peeve will probably be 
finding space to hang clothes in nasty 
weather. When Father comes home, he 
gets tangled in damp towels and shirts 
strung out in the bathroom. the chil- 
dren wail: “‘When can I| have my socks 
—or my bathrobe—or my petticoat?” 
—and Mother has to explain patiently 
that “nothing seems to dry in this 
weather.” 

It will dry though, if, by Christmas 
Day, there’s an electric or gas dryer 
installed next to the washing machine, 
sporting a big red ribbon and a card 
which reads: “‘Merry Christmas to the 
Joneses from the Joneses.” 

And what about the garbage-disposal 
units which whisk everything away be- 
fore it gets too messy? These are in- 
stalled in the kitchen sink, and are as 
fascinating as any of the science-fiction 
machines of the future. Or would the 
family prefer a freezer unit to make 
cooking easier and menus more varied? 
Your local appliance dealer can an- 
swer questions about these devices, and 
should be considered an auxiliary mem- 
ber of the Christmas council. 

For the family which loves good mu- 
sic, a record player, or a player-radio- 
television combination should be the 
answer to a Yuletide prayer. Again, the 
budget and the family needs should 
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determine which kind will be bought. 
Maybe a portable record player, which 
can be taken to the beach for picnics 
next summer; or Mother may want a 
cabinet which will match the furniture 
in the living room. 

Whatever the preferences, talk them 
over to be sure everyone will be happy. 
Then settle back for hours of enjoy- 
ment which will make Christmas, 1952, 
the one which is remembered every 
time the music of Gershwin or Berlin 
or I'schaikovsky fills the room. 

In one family we know, they decided 
what the house needed most was new 
curtains, to give the whole home a hol- 
iday spirit. But everyone also decided 
that there just wasn’t enough money 
to buy them. 

“We're learning to sew in school,” 
Mary contributed. 

“Yes, but we don’t have a sewing 
machine,” Johnny replied. ‘““Why don’t 
we buy one, and Mother and the girls 
could make drapes.” 

So they decided to get a sewing ma- 
chine, but not to wait until Christmas 
to start using it. It was delivered early, 
the drapes were made—and on Christ- 
mas morning, the tree had competition 
from the fresh look of the newly deco- 
rated windows. All through the year, 
that sewing machine helped turn out 
clothes, slipcovers and even stufled 
toys for the youngest members of the 
family. 

The family will understand, too, if 
a new vacuum cleaner is decided on 
as the present to give itself. It will save 
work, keep the house neater, and do 
a dozen jobs which used to wait untl 
‘Spring cleaning.’’ Now, Spring clean- 
ing will be done, little by little, every 
week from Christmas onward. 

Do the children like cakes and cook- 
ies? They'll be easier to make with an 
electric mixer. If there is already a 
mixer in the house, Mother may have 
been dreaming of one of those amazing 
blenders which does everything from 
beating malted milks to juicing fruits 
and vegetables. Father will surely ap- 
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So alone, 





So helpless 


The war for survival still goes on 


for countless thousands of children— 
like this little girl—caught in World 
War’s aftermath. For many, finding 
food is a daily problem; some have 
no shelter at all, and most lack basic 
clothing. One observer writes: “It 
would make your heart bleed to hear 
these little ones plead for a warm 
sweater, a pair of shoes or a rag doll.” 


SO MUCH FOR SO LITTLE 
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y ou can send not only freedom from want, but love and the heartlift of hope. 
The SAVE THE CHILDREN Child Sponsorship Plan reaches out to thousands of 
children with clothing, food and other necessities. These are sent in your name to 
Austria, Finland, France, Western Germany, Greece, Italy or Lebanon for only 
$8 a month. YOU can bring a smile to the lips and heart of a child for so little. 
SCF will send you the story of the child you are helping—a picture too, if at all 
possible. You may write your child’s parents and learn first-hand what your gen- 
erosity means to a child in a war-scarred land. 

SCF NATIONAL SPONSORS (a partial list) 
Herbert Hoover, Henry R. Luce, Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, Faith Baldwin, . 

Rev. Daniel A. Poling, D. D., Thomas J. Watson. 
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SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 
80 Eighth Avenue, New York 11, New 


® I would like to sponsor a boy [ girl (1) about 


I will pay $96 for one year (or $8.00 a month). Enclosed is payment for the full year 1) the first 


month (). Please send me the child’s name, picture, story and address. 


® | cannot sponsor a child, but I want to help by giving $.............. 


Name... ree ee ee ee PET 
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Contributions to the Save the Children 
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preciate it for the professional job it 
does on cocktails, and there’ll be no 
problem about getting the children to 
drink their milk when it can be.whipped 
into concoctions that would do justice 
to any soda fountain. 

The family council may decide that 
what everyone needs is luggage, to 
make week-end visiting and vacationing 
pleasanter. Father probably has been 
secretly hoping for a case large enough 
to hold his clothes without rumpling 
them, while the gleam in Mother’s eye 
could possibly turn out to be a make-up 
box, with room for washcloths, tooth- 
brushes and combs. Next summer, 
won’t this vacationing family appreci- 
ate Christmas more than ever before? 

As a matter of fact, this is a good 
time to think about the summer and 
do some planning for it. Grandparents 
are often part of the family, and should 
be included in any discussion of the 
Christmas council. Remember the hot- 
weather spells last year, and how they 
suflered? 

Now is the time to help them give 
themselves a home air-conditioning 
unit. All winter they will keep it dis- 
played and tell their friends: “‘We have 
the most considerate children in the 
world.” And all summer, they will in- 
vite you over to relax and enjoy normal 
temperatures. 

Maybe Grandfather would like a 
comfortable easy chair, or a posture 
chair. Instead of surprising him with 
one which just wouldn’t hit his back 
in the right place, or would be too 
bulky for the living room, get him in 
on the planning. Let him choose just 
what he wants, and watch his eyes light 
up each time he sits in it. 

Of course, the average family isn’t 
going to make more than one major 
Christmas purchase, but that purchase 
might be an investment in the house, 
rather than equipment which can be 
moved around. Is the living-room rug 
shabby or stained? Everyone would 
probably be in favor of a new rug—or 
carpeting—which would say “Merry 
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Christmas, we’re ready to celebrate,”’ 
as holiday entertaining got under way. 
Although remodeling the whole 
kitchen at once may be beyond reach, 
you could put new linoleum or asphalt 
tile on the floor. With this start, plus 
a little paint on the cabinets and an 
eye to efficient arrangement, an other- 
wise dingy room might become the 
gathering place for the whole family. 
Try a new color scheme—with 
Mother’s approval, of course—and 
have the new flooring down before al! 
the Christmas cooking has to be done. 
You'll be surprised how much easier 
it will be to cook in a kitchen which 
sparkles with bright color and the 
promise of more alterations to come. 

Collect all the ideas from magazines, 
newspapers and your storekeeper (who 
has pamphlets and folders), plan a new 
kitchen from the floor up, and watch 
the whole family carry the idea through 
little by little, by contributing time and 
skill to a Christmas project which will 
be giving all year round. 

The same idea can be used to give 
the children the den or record room 
they have hardly dared ask for. The 
junk-littered basement or cluttered at- 
tic can be cleaned, and the Christmas 
council can vote itself some pre-cut 
panels, which are easily installed. These 
partition off ugly pipes or heating sys- 
tems, and make a dream a reality. 

Maybe it will take two or three 
Christmases—and planning and work 
in-between—but when it’s finished, the 
whole family will have worked on some- 
thing together, contributed money and 
time, and carried the Christmas spirit 
through the years. 

Is there a family hobby in the house? 
Or would you like to start one? How 
about making that major Christmas 
present a movie camera and projector? 
Imagine being able to record little 
Johnny’s face when he sees his first 
new bicycle—or that tussle with the 
puppy who insisted he was boss. When 
the children are older, there will be 
engagement parties and weddings and 
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to fire the senses of the world... 
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new babies, and it can all be kept just 
as it was, on film. 

If there is already a movie outfit in 
the house, or if you would rather have 
still photographs, how about a 35 mm 
camera, flash gun and color film? Then 
the Christmas celebration itself can be 
recorded in all its warmth and gaiety. 

If everyone is interested in just plain 
fun in the hobby field, try electric 
trains. Dad has probably been wanting 
them as much as the kids—and guess 
who will spend the most time crawling 
around and setting them up? 

There is a good possibility that one 
person, at least, has been wishing for 
a piano or an electric organ. Maybe 
it’s Mother, who finds herself with spare 
time, now that all the children are in 
school. Maybe it’s Grandmother, who 
used to play and would like to try 
again. Or it could be Mary, in the 
fourth grade now, who has been beg- 
ging for lessons. Whoever wants one, 
a musical instrument always enriches 
the whole family. 

Father, accustomed to acting as San- 
ta Claus to the family year after year, 
may forget to mention his own secret 
wish—a set of power tools for his work- 
shop. They can be bought separately, 
if there is room for a professional set- 
up, or in the form of one major power 
source with interchangeable tools. The 
boys will appreciate this, and so will 
the women, when bookcases, chairs and 
window boxes appear around the house. 

What one family wanted was a type- 
writer. Everyone could use it, from 
Father who did some work at home, to 
Johnny, who had term papers to type 
for high-school courses. This present 
‘“‘from us to us” sat proudly under the 
tree. For a while, Mother almost had 
a monopoly on it, typing Christmas 
card lists so no one would be left out 
next year, and preparing shopping lists 
for the New Year’s Party. As soon as 
holiday vacations were over, however, 
the children had their chance—and they 
all learned to use it. It went to college 
with them, and is still going strong. 
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Another useful gift might be a metal 
safe for valuables. Are you always hunt- 
ing for those U.S. Savings Bonds you’ve 
been keeping around the house? Where 
do you keep insurance policies, and 
that gold watch your grandfather used 
to wear? There’s no need to hide extra 
cash under a mattress or in the sugar 
bowl. Put it in a home safe, small and 
sturdy enough for the needs of the 
whole family. 

There is still another kind of gift 
which really keeps on giving—the gift 
that teaches something. While everyone 
is deciding what one big thing the 
household should give itself, don’t for- 
get a good encyclopedia. Children in 
school will appreciate it when they 
have to look up subjects. Mother will 
find she can be a better-informed club- 
woman. There is information on every- 
thing from gardening to school systems 
—and Father might even get himself a 
better job, because of acquiring supe- 
rior knowledge. 

Maybe the family would like to learn 
a foreign language—or perhaps Father 
has always wanted to brush up on the 
French or German he picked up while 
overseas. [here are language courses 
on records which teach you to speak 
like a native, and they would come in 
handy when you finally do make that 
trip to Europe. 

And if the children have always want- 
ed to see the Grand Canyon, or Mother 
and Father have dreamed of a vacation 
in Florida, make that the gift which 
Santa delivers with everyone’s help. If 
it’s to be a vacation now, get the reser- 
vations and put them under the tree. If 
it's to be a trip next summer, start 
planning it today, with a supply of 
travel maps and pamphlets, and enough 
money to make it a reality safely ear- 
marked in the bank. 

Two of the happiest people we have 
ever seen at Christmas were grand- 
parents who were given train tickets by 
their son and daughter-in-law. They 
were not terribly expensive tickets but 
they fulfilled a dream—the dream of 
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Free Films 





for Your 
Group 





Here are nine entertaining, informa- 
tive 16mm sound motion pictures for 
your church, school, club, business or 
service group ... for gatherings of 
every type. 


[|] MIRACLES FOR MILLIONS (Color, 29 
min.) Exciting scenes from great moments 
in engineering progress. See why U. S. leads 
the world. 


| | TO YOUR HEALTH (Color, 15 min.) #Gaye- 
lord Hauser prepares his famous “‘meal-in-a- 
glass” and gives other “‘sunshine” recipes. 


| | WINGS TO ENGLAND AND BELGIUM 
(Color, 30 min.)* Visit ageless London .. . 
Stratford on Avon. . then journey 
across the Channel. 


| | WINGS TO HAWAII (Color, 30 min.)* 
See an authentic hula . . . ride the waves of 
Wakiki on a speeding surf-boat. 


You pay only transportation for these fine 
films, unless a service charge is indicated. To 
borrow these films for your group, simply 
check the titles you want, list preferred dates 
next to titles, then mail this page to your 
nearest Ideal dealer along with your name, 
address and group’s name. Or, send it to: 


ldeal Pictures 
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Dept. C-312—65 E. South Water S!., Chicago 1, Illinois 


from WINGS TO VIKINGLAND® 


[_] THE NEXT STEP (Color, 30 min.) See the 
amazing step-by-step rebuilding of a run- 
down farm. 


[] STORY OF A SPARK PLUG (22 min.)# 
Visit a great avtomotive manvfacturer .. . 
see how fine spark plugs are made. 


| | STORY OF STAINLESS STEEL (Color, 27 
min.) Fascinating tales of the stainless steel 
industry. (Not available to schools.) 


[] OUR AMERICA (29 min.)47 See how 
American industry stacks up agains? in- 
dustry of other lands. 


[] RUBBER RIVER (Color, 15 min.)#7 Swirl 
down a turbulent river as you search for 
rubber in exotic Central America. 


*Small service charge. #Not available below jr. bigh level. {Not 
available to groups of less than 20 persons. 
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seeing, before he outgrew his cradle, a 
brand-new grandchild who lived a thou- 
sand miles away. 

Not all the presents which the family 
gives have to be given to itself. To all 
the sisters and brothers, nephews and 
nieces, aunts and uncles, to which you 
would like to wish Merry Christmas all 
year long, give a gift which endures. 
Maybe it will be a present they know 
is coming—or maybe it will be a “‘semi- 
surprise,’ like those railroad tickets. 
Whatever it is, the family council can 
plan for it and then watch the pleasure 
it creates. 

Aunt Alice and Uncle John are great 
readers—would they like membership 
in a book club? There is one for almost 
any rez st-sellers, 
non-fiction, biography. Wouldn’t 
grandmother's face light up if, every 
month, she got a bouquet of flowers 
from her grandchildren and their par- 
ents? And for people who are far away, 
try arranging for them to get a differ- 
ent box of fruit or candy or some other 





delicacy every month, to remind them 
that you think of them all year, not just 
when Christmas carols are in the air. 

Records are another gift which keep 
on giving every time they are played—so 
why not consider an album or a sub- 
scription to a record club? Those amaz- 
ing clock radios, almost the equivalent 
of a servant in the house, are other wel- 
come gifts. A lighter for cousin George, 
who is always running out of matches, 
would certainly be a good idea; and 
what schoolboy wouldn't be proud of a 
pen and pencil set, with his monogram 
in gold, to use every day? 

Whatever the gift, discuss it with the 
family. If it's to be a major present, 
“from us to us,” remember that it 
doesn’t have to be paid for all at once. 
Plan far enough ahead to use a Christ- 
mas saving plan, or arrange for install- 
ment buying. Then this new-fashioned 
Christmas will bring extra dividends in 
pleasure all year long and in the im- 
measurable gift of family understand- 
ing and cooperation. 
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FOR BEST READING — FOR BEST GIVING 


THREE JUST-PUBLISHED CORONET BOOKS 


(“ee “THE BEDSIDE CORONET” Only $3.95 





bie: 396 pages of tender stories, uplifting lessons from everyday life, 
adventures, profiles, and laughter—culled from the best in Coronet 
over the last 10 years. Especially prepared by Coronet editors, this 
is the most colorful and inspiring compilation of reading pleasure 
Coes «= loim years. 


‘What i Kinew 
mmot “ws i ” 
E ~ ‘WHAT | KNOW ABOUT BOYS Only $1 
Author Louis Redmond’s magic words about boys, and 16 poignant 
| portraits of the “little inventions” based on the picture story from 
' the August, 1952 issue. It’s expanded and bound with a sturdy, illus- 
=. trated cover in color, to make a permanent treasure for the library. 





“WHAT | KNOW ABOUT GIRLS” Only $1 


Another great pen and picture portrait by Louis Redmond. Coronet 
readers will remember the original from the January, 1952 issue. 
This new, expanded, beautifully bound version will be cherished 


for years to come. 








USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER TODAY: (If you wish any of these books sent directly 


to your friends, please list their names on a separate sheet and attach to this coupon.) 


Coronet Box 402, Radio City, New York 19, N. Y. c-sp | 














Please send me copies of ‘‘The Bedside Coronet”’ ($3.95 ea.) 
Please send me copies of **‘What I Know About Boys” ($1.00 ea. 
Please send me copies of **What I Know About Girls”’ ($1.00 ea.) 
I am enclosing $ . 

name 


(] l am attaching 
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a gift list acdress 
. city zone state 
,U Bill me later *New York City residents please add 3% sales tax. J 
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When you're calling 
out-of-town 


Helpful Hint. Write down the local 
and out-of-town numbers you already 
know. If there’s a new number you 
don’t have—or an old one you've for- 
gotten—be sure to add it to the list 
when the operator gives it to you. 


It's Faster to 
Call by Number 


You save time when you give 

the Long Distance Operator the 
out-of-town number you’re 
calling. Your local Bell ‘Telephone 
Company will be glad to give you 
a handy booklet for listing 

your telephone numbers. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Noel! Noel! 


Say it with 
Howers-By-Wire 


Flowers help sing out the joy 


we feel at Christmas-time. 


Flowers-By-Wire carry this 
melody, Santa-swift, across the 
miles, into the hearts of those 
you love. A gay ten dollar 


floral greeting carries a 
wealth of Christmas cheer... 
bringing happiness to friends, 
relatives and sweethearts 


: 


...anywhere in the world, 
through F.T.D. and 


Interflora. 


} 
\ 
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FLORISTS’ TELEGRAPH 
DELIVERY ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters: Detroit, Michigan 


Look for the FAMOUS MERCURY EMBLEM. 
It means guaranteed delivery, 

through 18,000 F.T.D.and INTERFLORA 
MEMBERS... throughout the world. 
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‘SNORKEL 


No one has a gift like this. As though by 
magic, the "SNORKEL" tube drinks the 
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ink with siphon action ... takes the 






“dunk” out of pen filling... point never 






needs wiping. Test it at your dealer's. 
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CREST | Ty 
Completely New 

Pen $25.00 Pencil $9.00 
: Ballpoint $9.00 















W A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY, FORT MADISON, (OWA, | 






IN CANADA MALTON. ONTARID 











